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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o.—— 
ANY arrests have been made in India in connexion 
h with a widespread conspiracy, the progress of which 
has been watched by the police for some time. The Times 
correspondent says that the arrests have been made in Sylhet, 
Dacea, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Jessore, Mymensingh, Barisal, 
Faridpur, Kartickpur, and also in Calcutta and the twenty- 
four Parganas, and even in Rangoon. “The accused,” 
he says, “are not merely youths, but include a_pro- 
minent Mymensingh pleader and an elderly Ekairraj 
from Kartickpur, whilst Pulin Behari Das is one of the 
deported prisoners released in February, and was leader of 
the most prominent suppressed Samiti at Dacca and other 
associations of National Volunteers in Eastern Bengal. 
All are charged with offences against the Arms Act, 
and many of them also with waging war against the King- 
Emperor, with sedition, and breaches of the new laws 
passed last year...... Cartridge-making machinery is 
reported to have been seized, also jewellery connecting 
the owner with the Jessore political dacoity.” 


The papers of Friday announce that Mr. Sinha, the legal 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, has resigned 
on the ground that he wishes to practise again at the 
Calcutta Bar. The suspicion naturally arises that the 
reason he gives is only superficially true. There must be 
something more behind the abandonment of the highest 
position ever reached by a native Indian. We never believed 
in the wisdom of such an appointment, and if the natives 
themselves are not pleased by it and press their representative 
to resign, the slight arguments in its favour fall to the ground. 


We are glad to record that the Legislative Council at 
Simla has passed the Bill renewing the Seditious Meetings Act 
till March 31st, 1911. If the Act had ever any justification— 
we believe, of course, that it had ample—it would be sheer 
lunacy to withdraw it now. There was some opposition to the 
renewal by unofficial members of the Council. Lord Minto 
said that their opinions were in themselves sound and true, 
but that as he was drawing to the end of his term of office he 
must not prejudice the action of his successor, Lord Hardinge. 
He could not, therefore, either repeal or re-enact the Act. 
The only wise course was to renew it so as to make it opera- 
tive till Lord Hardinge’s arrival. “I feel very strongly,” he 
said, “that this Act is of such enormous importance that it 
cannot be fittingly considered in Simla. Our action can only 
be put into effeet legitimately in full Council in Calcutta.” 





We suspect that the summaries of Lord Minto’s speech do 
it an injustice, and that he did not really speak of the 
renewal of the Act as a thing to be done faute de mieux 
rather than as a matter of earnest conviction and cleir 
public necessity. 


We welcome another sensible speech from Mr. E. §&. 
Montagu, the Under-Secretary for India, in which, speaking 
to his constituents on Thursday, he dealt chiefly with Mr. 
Mackarness's pamphlet on the Indian Police, and with the 
demand made by many Liberals that he should apologise to 
Mr. Mackarness for misquoting him. Mr. Montagu quoted 
many passages from Mr. Mackarness’s pamphlet to prove 
that it was Mr. Mackarness who had garbled facts, and 
continued (we quote from the Times report) :— 

“Even if there were no inaccuracies in the pamphlet, which waa 

not true; even if the method of quotation employed by Mr. 
Mackarness had been honest, which was not true; even if he bad 
been successful in attaching to the facts he deduced their fair 
value, which was not true; even if his picture were neither dis- 
torted nor biassed, which was not true, his pamphlet would remain 
horrible and mischievous because it was written to convey, and 
did convey, this charge against the Government of India.” 
Of course no one denies that torture is sometimes practised 
in Indian prisons, but it is monstrous to say that it is not 
discouraged by the European officials. The fact that it is the 
most difficult thing in the world to prevent the native police 
from resorting to torture is surely a remarkable commentary 
on Mr. Mackarness’s belief that the Indian natives are fit for 
much more responsibility. 





An especially interesting article in the series upon “ Indian 
Unrest ” appeared in Wednesday's Times dealing with revolu- 
tionary organisations outside India. The writer begins by 
pointing out that the agitators have not been too proud to 
borrow Western methods, and have been slavish imitators 
both of the Irish Fenians and of the Russian Nihilists. But 
more important than this is the use that they have made of 
foreign countries for the purpose of organising revolutionary 
propaganda, Two distinct organisations of this kind exist in 
America, where many converts are made owing to the anti- 
Asiatic feeling upon the Pacific Coast. And we learn that 
“large quantities of seditious leaflets circulated broadcast 
three years ago amongst the Sepoys were printed in America.” 
It would be expected that a strong centre of disaffection 
should exist in Japan; the writer informs us, however, that 
“Indian students are well received in Japan, but they are in 
no wise specially petted or pampered, and when they begin to 
air their political opinions and to declaim against British rule 
they are very speedily put in their place.” 








The article proceeds to describe “ India House,” which, it 
observes, was unquestionably the most dangerous organisation 
outside India. It was there that the plots for murdering Sir 
W. Curzon Wyllie and Mr. Jackson originated. “ India 

Touse ” was controlled by Krishnavarma, and its headquarters 
were eventually removed from London to the Continent. 
How great is the importance attached by the agitators to 
these organisations outside India is shown by a quotation 
from the March number of the Bande Mataram :— 

“ We must recognize at present that the importation of revolu- 

tionary literature into India is the sheet-anchor of the party. It 
keeps up the spirit of all young men, and assures them that the 
party is living. We must therefore try to strengthen all groups 
of workers outside India. The centre of gravity of political work 
has been shifted from Calcutta, Poona, and Lahore to Paris, 
Geneva, Berlin, London, and New York.” 
The article concludes by emphasising the necessity for the 
proper and sympathetic treatment of Indian students ia 
England, and declares that “ we must neglect no opportunity 
of arresting the estrangement which is growing up between 
us and the younger generation of Indians.” 
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A Reuter telegram published on Friday says that Chinese 
activity in Tibet is decreasing. It is considered doubtful 
whether the British troops which are held in readiness will 
be required to cross the frontier. We are convinced that the 
policy of the Government in refusing to burn tkeir fingers in 
Tibet is on the whole right, and this news looks like a speedy 
justification of the policy. We have written elsewhere of 
the Tibetan problem, but may repeat here that while our 
interests must of course be protected, we have the best chance 
of securing all we want by coming to an understanding with 
China. By conversing with her instead of threatening her 
with an instant incursion of troops, we shall also prove to 
Russia that we have no thought of forgetting her right to be 
considered in the matter. 


Last Sunday fighting took place in Teheran between the 
Government troops and the Fidais, who refused to surrender 
their arms. The Fidais, led by Satar Khan, were in a garden, 
and the Government troops completely surrounded them, 
firing into the garden with two large guns at a range of a 
few yards. At the end of the fighting there were about thirty 
killed and wounded among the Fidais, and twelve among the 
Government troops. Three hundred Fidais were captured, 
among them Satar Khan himself, who was wounded. The 
Times correspondent thinks that the Government enjoys a 
genu:~2 access of prestige as a result of its success. But it 
is not easy to see how the occasion will be turned to profit. 
Satar Khan has been a popular figure since his exploits at 
Tabriz, and is one of the chief forces of Nationalism, and a 
change of feeling may rapidly follow the impression the 
Government has created. 


The text of the Patriarchal Encyclical summoning all the 
Metropolitans of the Orthdox Church to a national assembly 
was published on Tuesday at Constantinople. The Zimes 
correspondent says that it is a vehement document which 
declares ecuality under the Turkish Constitution to be an 
empty phrase, while liberty is so interpreted as to be more 
into”rable than under the old absolute régime. “The State 
is ruled by an invisible power, the aim of which is the 
annihilation of all religions and of the national existence. 
Abuses of all kinds abound. Upon the pretext of dis- 
armament, free citizens have been tortured and killed by the 
instruments of a free Constitutional State. In order to enfeeble 
the autochthonous Christian population, Mussulman settlers 
have been established in circumstances involving numerous 
acts of injustice to Christians.” It need not be pointed out 
that this declaration from the Patriarch, who usually holds 
himself aloof from politics, is a serious matter. Whether the 
charges be true or not, the fact that they have been made 
cannot be forgotten. When they are considered in conjunetion 
with the bitter complaints of the Macedonian Bulgars and 
Greeks, it is im; ossible to dismiss lightly the diffieulties before 
the Turkish Government. Bulgar refugees are arriving at 
Sofia and Greeks at Athens, and if the Turks cannot effect. 
disarmament in Macedonia humanely, the result under 
the stress is likely to be a combination of the Christian 
populations. 


There is a lull in the negotiations between Spain and the 
Vatican which is likely to last till the holidays are over and 
King Alfonso is back in Spain. In a conversation with the 
Times cozvespondent on Wednesday, Sefior Canalejas said 
that he was doing what he could to soothe the excitement of 
the clergy, who in their exaggerated estimate of what was at 
stake were defending principles which the Government had 
not attacked. He did not think there was any risk of a 
revolution. He admitted, however, that the Government was 
preoccupied by certain movements, which he dimly deseribed 
as “independent of labour and economic causes,” but which 
“conformed to a plan,” and were perhaps a consequence of the 
recent strange union of Republicans and Socialists. We 
have written elsewhere of the dispute with the Vatican, and 
will only say here that an Anti-Clerical movement is very 
plainly forming itself in Spain, although it is, curiously enough, 
due to economic rather than to religious causes, and that the 
question whether it is to develop rapidly and dangerously or 
slowly and harmlessly depends entirely on the power for 
reasonableness of the Vatican. 


The centenary of Cavour was celebrated throughout Itely 
on Wednesday, and at Turin the Premier, Signor Luzzatti, 





ee 
delivered an admirable address before a great gather; 
which included the King, the Royal Princes, and aij the 
Ministers. Comparing the difficulties of other great makers 
of modern Europe with those which beset Cavour’s path, 
Signor Luzzatti showed how British statesmen had to deal 
with a nation which had long enjoyed political liberty, while 
Bismarck had eighteen millions of Prussians and the arm: 
of Moltke behind him. Continuing his parallel, Signor 
Luzzatti noted this essential difference in the task of 
Cavour and Bismarck. Italy was created by liberty 
Germany by authority. “ Bismarck exercised a dictator. 
ship on the authority of his King, Cavour by consent 
of the nation.” Signor Luzzatti dwelt eloquently on th 
versatility of Cavour, who was great alike as economist, 
administrator, orator, negotiator, and publicist. In con: 
clusion, Signor Luzzatti declared that although Cavour wag 
unable to accompany the King to Rome after proclaiming jt 
the new capital, and had only a glimpse of the promiseg 
land, “ his words and work bore the impress of Roman great. 
ness, and it was wilh Roman greatness that he predicted in 
1861 the manner in which Italy would enter into and dwell 
in her capital.” The speech, which was loudly applanded, 
was a worthy tribute to a great national hero, whose 
political genius is recognised as fully in England ag ig 
his native country. 


On Tuesday an attempt was made upon the life of Mr, 
Gaynor, the Mayor of New York. He was starting fora 
holiday to Europe, and actually on board the liner, when he 
was shot in the neck from behind. His assailant was quickly 
overpowered, and Mr. Gaynor was removed to a hospital, 
where his wound was pronounced grave but not necessarily 
dangerous. Mr. Gaynor was elected Mayor last November 
through the influence of Tammany Hall. To every one’s 
surprise, however, he has shown himeelf since his election 
to be a most ardent reformer, and has been especially 
hostile to the methods of administration which have made 
Tammany so notorious. There seems to be no reason for 
connecting this fact with his attempted assassination, for 
the criminal, Gallagher, a dismissed dock watchman, seems 
to have been moved by a purely personal grievance. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Gaynor will make a rapid recovery 
from this brutal assault. 


The Australian correspondent of the Times discusses in 
last Saturday’s paper some of the questions which are upper- 
most in the minds of Australians. He says that every one is 
on tenterhooks, as Labour has acquired for itself an almost 
autocratic power. And yet we must suppose that Australian 
nerves are a litth unsteady, for the correspondent gives us 
reason to think that Labour, when it is in power, has a very 
considerable sense of responsibility. It is the old story; 
Madeap Harry becomes Henry V. We commented recently 
on the earnestness with which Labour in Australia accepts 
the obligation of national defence, and that is not true only of 
military defence ; the Fisher Ministry has appointed Admiral 
Henderson to report on the details of naval defence as Lord 
Kitchener reported on the problem of military organisation. 
Further evidences of the sobriety of the Government are their 
absolute refusal to be guided by the extreme policy of the 
Trades Hall, and their request to the principal bankers to 
give expert advice on the proposed issue of Commonwealth 
banknotes. 


The Board of Trade Returns for July issued on Monday 
continue to show marked expansion. The imports, it is trae, 
show a slight falling off as compared with July, 1909— 
this may be aecounted for by the fact of there having been 
one working day less—but are £2,615,447 larger than those of 
1908. On the other hand, the exports, including re-exports, 
reach a total of £46,609,772, or an increase of £3,748,901 over 
July, 1909, and of £6,593,119 over July, 1908. The figures for 
the seven months of the year are even more impressive, show- 
ing a total increase of £71,993,234 (£31,830,457 in imports, 
and £40,162,777 in exports) over the corresponding period in 
1909. The July figures on the import side show a falling off 
of £2,028,942 in grain and flour, but an increase of £1,636,784 
in raw materials. Turning to exports, we find that every 
branch of trade, excepting electrical goods, shows a substan- 
tial increase on last year’s figures—manufactured goods 
£2,588,762—the chief rises being in iron and steel goods, 
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cotton and woollen fabrics, and apparel. Features of special 
the increased demand for English clothes, boots, 


: t are 
prey and motors, the export of British cars having increased 


gome 60 per cent. as against 1909. 


Mr. William O’Brien made an interesting speech on the 
Conference at Youghal on Sunday last at a meeting of the All- 
for-Ireland League. The party that wrecked the Conference, 
he declared, would wreck itself at the polls in England, for 
the House of Lords could be induced to carry Home-rule 
infinitely more easily than England could be induced to abolish 
the House of Lords. “It would be a fatal policy to make 
the chance of Home-rule dependent on the chance of inducing 
England first to plunge into a revolution to overturn the 
whole Constitution. The Conference might or might not 
break down. The hints of Mr. T. P. O’Connor and the 
Freeman that the Conference was already discussing Home- 
rule would turn out to be silly twaddle; but if the Conference 
should succeed in working out some rational compromise as 
to the House of Lords upon lines of mutual concession, they 
would have an unanswerable precedent for applying the same 
methods to some great Imperial settlement of the question of 
Irish self-government on federal lines.” We are very far 
from wishing to regard the Conference as a half-way house 
to “Home-rule all round.” None the less, we welcome Mr. 
O’Brien’s remarks as indicating a far saner view of the 
significance of the Conference than that shown by the leaders 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 





The Generals directing the various Territorial mancuvres 
have expressed a lively appreciation of the spirit, discipline, 
and efficiency of the troops. Lieutenant-General Sir Charles 
Douglas in a special Order commended the soldierly qualities 
of the Wessex Territorials, who were drafted from Salis- 
bury Plain to take part in the coast defence manquvres in 
Dorset. They were called upon to carry out operations as 
closely resembling those which they would have to perform in 
war as it was possible to arrange under peace conditions, and 
he was extremely pleased to see the energy and martial spirit 
displayed by the troops after a very fatiguing three days. 
General Dickson, who directed the Sussex mancuvres, also 
praised the troops for their discipline, and specially commended 
the 25th County of London Cyclists and the Sussex Field 
Artillery. The 4th Norfolk Territorials were specially con- 
gratulated by General Campbell for marching on Thursday 
week from Sheringham to Norwich, a distance of twenty-seven 
miles, after three days of bard work, only eight men out of five 
hundred falling out. On the other hand, one has to record 
the lack of discipline shown by some fifty of the West Riding 
Brigade in camp at Ramsey, who refused to continue a trying 
march in bad weather, and the failure in physique of some of the 
2nd London Division, seventy-five per cent. of the men in the 
firing-line, according to Mr. Prevost Battersby of the Morning 
Post, having fadlen asleep during an action. 


Tn this context we may call attention toa useful summary 
of the result of three years’ work, as illustrated by the experi- 
ences of the present Territorial training season, which is 
given in Wednesday's Daily Mail. The report of its 
special correspondent with the Ist London Division is to 
the effect that “the ‘stiffening element’ is growing, that the 
Proportion of men who leave after one week’s training 
because of physical inability to stand the strain is diminishing, 
and that the ‘ fed-ups ’ and ‘ cold-footers’ are a disappearing 
quantity.” In regard to “single-week camping,” figures 
given from Bordon Camp show that, exclusive of the Supply 
column, which is 281 strong, 11,128 of all ranks entered camp 
last week, 3,452 left on Sunday, 903 came in on Sunday, and 
there were on Tucsday 8,579 under canvas. The table also 
shows that of a total of 12,031 men trained, 4,355 will have 
stayed only one week, a percentage of 35. The conditions 
of London employment are no doubt responsible to a 
considerable extent for the largeness of this proportion, 
though it compares favourably with former years; but it is 
pointed out that the majority of the men who went home at 
the end of the week are married, and where their employers 
allow a fortnight’s annual holiday, are naturally desirous to 
spend half of it with their wives and families. 


The representative of the Frankfurter Zeitung speaks hand- 
tomely of the camp discipline and martial spirit of the 









Territorials, while criticising the marching of the infantry, 
the primitive cooking arrangements, and the borsing of the 
baggage-waggons. In fine, the general verdict on the 
Territorials is favourable, but we cannot feel convinced that 
the system possesses the elasticity which its supporters claim 
for it. On the contrary, we greatly fear that the last ounce 
has been got out of the voluntary system. We have no 
sympathy with the deliberate attempts being made in certain 
quarters to “crab” the Territorials and exaggerate the defects 
of the system. But while refusing to lend ourselves to such 
unfair treatment, we are as convinced as ever that the only 
solution is universal training, and, what is more, that such a 
solution would prove popular. 


A new British record for dirigible balloons has been set up 
by Mr. E. T. Willows, a native of Cardiff, who has been 
experimenting with airships for the last five years. Starting 
from Cardiff at 8 p.m. last Saturday night, Mr. Willows 
crossed thirty miles of the Bristol Channel, passing over 
Bristol at 9.30 p.m., and flew on by Marshfield, Chippenham 
—where he came down low enough to inquire his way—Calne, 
Marlborough, Reading, and Chertsey. Mr. Willows’s experi- 
ence of the megaphone is worth recording :—‘“‘ You cannot 
imagine how curious it is to hear the echo which comes up 
from the earth when one calls down; at first one thinks it an 
answer—one can manage to hear at a height of nearly seven 
hundred feet—and then one finds one is only being mocked by 
one’s own voice.” His petrol gave out at 5.40, and he lost his 
grappling-iron, but the rope was caught by a labourer, and 
he descended safely at Lee, near Eltham, at 6.36 am. Mr. 
Willows travelled at a height varying, for the most part, from 
five hundred to two thousand eight hundred feet, steering by 
the stars, consulting his map by a small electric lamp, and 
following the railway line from Chertsey onwards. His speed 
averaged fifteen miles an hour, but while crossing the Channel 
he travelled at four times that speed, and he had to stop his 
engine twelve times in order to inquire his way in the dark. 

A long letter appeared in Wednesday’s Times from Mr. 
Maurice Brockwell questioning the right of the Trustees of 
the National Gallery to hang the greater part of the Turner 
collection at Millbank. It is generally known that one of the 
conditions made by Turner in his will before leaving the 
pictures to the nation was “that an additional room or rooms 
be added to the present National Gallery, to be called when 
erected the Turner Gallery, in which such pictures are to be 
constantly kept, deposited, and preserved.” We confess, 
however, that we feel no sympathy with those who wish to 
insist upon these instructions being carried out to the letter. 
The Tate Gallery is after all a part of the National Gallery, 
and under the control of the same Trustees. And supposing 
that the Trafalgar Square Gallery were damaged by fire and 
it were considered advisable to rebuild it at a distance of fifty 
yards from the present site, would Mr. Brockwell be of opinion 
that Turner’s will had been set aside? We, at least, have no 
hesitation in thinking that the splendid arrangement of the 
pictures in the new Turner wing would have given the deepest 
satisfaction to the artist himself. 


In view of the forthcoming centenary of Charles Dickens, a 
scheme has been put forward by the Strand Magazine to raise 
funds for the benefit of his grandchildren, some of whom are 
in straitened circumstances. It is suggested that possessora 
of copies of Dickens’s works—the total number extant is 
estimated at twenty-four millions—should purchase a specially 
designed penny stamp to affix to each volume. If only a 
quarter of the copies in circulation bore such a stamp, a 
handsome sum would be raised for the benefit of the 
descendants of one of the greatest of benefactors, who, owing 
to the state of the law of copyright during his lifetime, was 
prevented from securing to his heirs more than an infinitesimal 
share of the profits earned by the sale of his books. We are 
glad to assist in giving publicity to a scheme which has 
already met with influential support, the Honorary Committee 
including the names of Lord James of Hereford, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Andrew Lang, Sir Frank 
Newnes, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 













Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81}—Friday woek 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TIBETAN PROBLEM. 

S far as our knowledge of the facts extends, we 
believe that the Government are pursuing a sound 
and reasonable policy in regard to the Tibetan problem. 
They are observing their engagements to Russia and to 
China, but at the same time they are closely watching 
the events which are happening on the further side of 
our Himalayan frontier. In a word, the order to the 
Government of India has been: “Stand by to prevent 
British interests from suffering.” We do not wish to 
become involved in a new Tibetan imbroglio. But we 
cannot fail to be concerned with what is going on 
in Tibet. Again, we have got British garrisons at posts 
on the frontier which, alike from policy, honour, and 
humanity, we must safeguard from any risk of being 
overwhelmed. To make these garrisons absolutely secure 
in a time of upheaval like the present, the only safe plan 
was to bring a reserve of troops near enough to march 
to their rescue should any untoward incident occur, and 
this is what has been done. Probably the movement of 
troops which has already taken place and the presence 
of such reserves will be sufficient to ensure the safety 
of the garrisons. Such movement is the best kind of 
proclamation, alike to the Tibetans and the Chinese, that 
we cannot be indifferent to the events that are taking place, 
and that we do not mean to allow our rights to suffer or 

be infringed in the slightest degree. 

In the matter of precaution we hold that the Govern- 
ment have done the right thing. We also hold that 
they are doing the right thing in refusing to be led into 
any policy which might result in the virtual “ protection ” 
of Tibet against China. It appears to us, indeed, that we 
could not enter upon such a policy without running a risk, 
if not of violating, at any rate of appearing to violate, our 
declarations to Russia, and also those made to China. 
At the time of our Tibetan Expedition we gave the 
Russians clearly to understand that we had no desire to 
take possession of Tibet, or to do anything but exercise our 
legitimate rights as a neighbouring Power. Again, we 
made it plain to the Chinese that we did not intend 
to interfere with their just claims over Tibet. It is 
evident, then, that we must be very careful not to take 
any action which would be, or appear like, an alteration 
of the policy then declared. If we look at the problem 
from a wider point of view, the action of the Government 
is no less sound. To begin with, it must be remembered 
that the Tibetan question cannot possibly be approached 
solely from the Indian point of view. That point of 
view is of course of great importance, and must be 
fully understood and recognised, but the fact remains 
that it is only part of a whole. We are bound to 
consider the Tibetan problem in the light of our general 
og towards the Chinese Empire, a policy which must 
fraught with considerations of the first moment. We 


do not by this mean in any way to suggest that we are on 
all occasions to give in to China or to pamper her with con- 


cessions. That is a policy which it is never wise to pursue 
with an Asiatic Power, however anxious one may be to 
secure its goodwill. While we play the part of a good 
friend to China, she must be clearly made to understand 
that we do not intend to tolerate any vague and shadowy 
claims of suzerainty on her behalf over States and 
territories along the Himalayan rampart-wall or on the 
Burmese frontiers, which are unmistakably within our 
political sphere of influence. 

But though our policy towards China must be firm, 
we must also be most careful not to give the impression 
to the Chinese that we are in any sense menacing the 
integrity of their Empire, or endeavouring to pursue a 
course of action which can in any way be regarded as one 
of “‘snipping off” pieces of that Empire. China at this 
moment is entering upon a period which, though it might 
be an exaggeration to call it revolutionary, is at any rate 
a period of great internal unrest. The people of China are 
becoming politically self-conscious. Now in all such cases 
one phenomenon is constant. The first result of a popular 
upheaval in any country is the unwillingness of the 
people to part with an inch of territory or an iota of 
their rights and claims in the matter of sovereignty. 
At the time of the French Revolution the world saw 





with astonishment that the Convention, as represent 
the sovereign people of France, was far more tenacious of 
its rights and claims, and far more difficult to deal With j 
such respects, than had been the old Monarchy, *. 
same thing is apparent in Russia to-day. It would have 
been far easier to get the autocraey in the days before the 
Duma to yield in a matter of a “ frontier readjustment” 
than it would be to persuade the Duma now. The Duma, 
as we have seen, will not tolerate for an instant what it 
believes to be separatist tendencies in Finland or Poland or 
any other part of the Empire. So in the case of Turkey 
The Turk under Parliamentary government is far more 
unyielding in such questions as those which concern Cretg 
and Macedonia than was the old régime. The same thi 
seems likely to happen in China. A reawakened Ching 
will assuredly not allow any diminution of what jt 
believes to be Chinese rights. That is a reason for pro- 
ceeding very carefully in the quarrel between China and 
Tibet. We do not want to give the Chinese people tha 
impression, especially as it would be so exceedingly false, 
that we are engaged in the work of truncating their 
Empire. To do that might seriously interfere with our 
general Chinese policy, which is to secure the safety and 
integrity of that Empire and to protect it from foreign 
partition. 

Yet another reason for not adopting what can in an 
sense be called an anti-Chinese policy in Tibet is that the 
Chinese are much more likely to prove easy neighbours 
than a purely Lamaist Government. No doubt Tibet in 
the possession of China would be a great deal stronger than 
under a native Tibetan Government, and from this it might 
at first appear as though we should be more able to get our 
own way when dealing with the Tibetans than with the 
Chinese. Asa matter of fact, however, we do not believe 
that this would be the case. What we want is peace and 
quiet in Tibet, not a situation that would force us to do 
what would be extremely disagreeable,—undertake attother 
Tibetan expedition. Such peace and security will be more 
likely to be secured by the assertion of Chinese supremacy 
than if Tibet were to remain in a condition of virtual 
independence. Remember that if the worst comes to the 
worst, we have always the power of “talking” to the 
Chinese without engaging in a campaign at altitudes of 
some fifteen thousand feet above the sea. Though we 
should be loath to have recourse to such action, still the 
fact cannot be ignored that in the last resort China is open 
to pressure from sea power, whereas no such pressure can 
be placed upon the Tibetans. We can bring China to 
terms in a way that is impossible in the case of Tibet, 
where if some fanatical ruler is in power, as we saw seven 
or eight years ago, a costly expedition is the only form of 
argument which we can pursue. 

For all these reasons, then, we believe that our best 
plan, granted that China shows a reasonable and friendly 
spirit, is to come to an understanding with her im 
Tibet, an understanding which of course must be s0 
drawn as not to interfere with Russian interests or to give 
Russia any cause for alarm. In saying this we would 
repeat once more that we have no notion of giving in to 
China, or in any sense attempting to bribe her by weak or 
foolish concessions. While respecting China’s rights, we 
would make it clear to her that we intend to maintain our 
own rights most rigidly, and that we shall not tolerate for 
a moment any attempt on the part of China or Chinese 
emissaries to tamper with the States on the Indian 
frontier which are under our protection and virtual, if 
not nominal, suzerainty. 





THE DANGERS OF SELF-DEPRECIATION. 


W®* have received from a correspondent in the Northe 

West of Canada a letter expressed in very strong 
terms regarding the injury that is done to the Empire by our 
national habit of self-depreciation. What is nothing more 
than a kind of intellectual luxury here, or an effort to 
avert the Nemesis that falls upon boasting, is when it 18 
transported overseas a veritable crime against the Empire. 
We light-heartedly abuse ourselves for our shortcomings, 
and here such abuse has very little effect. In Canada 
and Australia, however, it is regarded not as a_ proof 
of watchfulness, but as a proof of decadence, and with 
results that are not only bewildering but positively 
poisonous. Our correspondent urges us, therefore, to 
do our best to stop the campaign of depreciation of all 
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yo. British that, as he says, “ has for the last seven 
r eight years been carried on in the cheaper English 
. spapers.” ‘That our country is not degenerate, or in 
ae becoming so, we are, of course, fully convinced. 
ws have said again and again in these columns, we 
sincerely believe that there never was a time when the 
ation was sounder at heart or more determined to 
cooee the right path. But though we may say this, 
and are fully aware that in their hearts the mass of 
Englishmen agree with us, we also feel very strongly that 
we must be most careful not to fall inte the even worse 
error of boasting or of fatuous self-complacency. Provided, 
however, that we can avoid that error, we are very glad 
to comply with our correspondent’s request. ; 

Let us begin by making clear to our readers the kind of 
self-depreciation against which our correspondent warns 
us. There was a time, he tells us, when the Colonies at 
Jeast recognised John Bull as a good business man and 
England as the premier nation from a social standpoint. 
To-day things have got to such a pass that in Canada at 
any rate the “ native-borns”’ wonder whether it is possible 
for any good thing to come out of England. This spirit, 
we are told, is already beginning to make itself felt in the 
immigration laws, and there is a serious movement for 
proclaiming a boycott against “raw Englishmen.” The 
attacks on the efficiency of the British Navy, the talk 
of German invasion, and the allegations of unprepared- 
ness of the British Empire in the sensational Press 
badly strain the ties that bind the young people to 
the old land. Our correspondent goes on to say that 
the young Canadian nation above all things worships 
“Success,” whether it is in finance, learning, politics, or 
the pulpit. Older lands may often give reverence to 
those who have failed in some big cause. In Canada 
“it is success and again success. ‘The greatest insult 
you can hurl at a Canadian is to call him a ‘has- 
been,’ meaning one whose chance of success has 
passed away.” This worship of success is especially 
pronounced in the Western parts of the Dominion. 
There, indeed, not. a paper dare preach anything else but 
the grand future before the Dominion. The “ groucher,” 
the “ knocker,” “ the man with a liver,” is not tolerated. 
“These people cannot understand any one running down 
their own land or their own people.” 

This tendency to take British self-depreciation seriously 
is, we are told, and we do not doubt truly, emphasised 
by the American newspapers, which paint in lurid colours 
the terrible struggle for life that is taking place among the 
effete nations of Europe. This practice is partly due to 
sensationalism; but it is also followed in order that 
“their readers can hug themselves with delight, thinking 
how darned sight better off they are than these other poor 
devils.” Accordingly the American newspaper correspon- 
dents in London cable out all these “ livery howls,” only 
exaggerating them when possible. The American Press 
= them, the Press agencies re-wire the most 

epressing items to the Canadian papers, and they are thus 
read in Canada from sea to sea, but always on the authority 
of the English Press,—an addition which gives them the 
appearance of authenticity. “Shrieks that English trade 
has been captured by Germany ; howls that a German war- 
balloon is flying over London by night ; facts one day show- 
ing that at least forty per cent. of the English nation is 
getting ready to go to the workhouse; facts the next day 
showing that the other sixty per cent. should already 

in an asylum for the insane,”—this is the kind 
of thing, says our correspondent, which kills the faith, 
and almost the love, that the Colonies have for England. 
He adds: “ Maybe all this is forgotten by the British 
public almost as soon as read, but this is not the case with 
regard to the Colonies.” He even tells us that Canadian 
friends of his advocated having the Canadian Fleet under 
the control of Canada because they did not feel sure that 
the British Navy could be trusted with Canadian ships !— 
& notion which would raise a smile but for the seriousness 
of the whole subject. So far has the evil gone that, even 
though prominent men raise their voices against the 
practice of declaring that Great Britain is effete, played 
out, and sucked dry, “it will take,” we are told, “ years 
to convince the Canadian that by remaining in the British 
Empire he will not be shackling himself to an old doddering 
nation shaken with hysteria.” Our correspondent ends by 
declaring that the nation which is growing up in Canada 
18 learning to regard England very much as a boy who 





had never seen his father might regard that parent in his 
old age. Under normal conditions he would have a 
sentimental attachment to his unknown parent. But 
how can he have this “if he is taught from his youth 
upward to believe that his father has gone to the dogs, 
was a waster, and a man who lived in constant fear of his 
neighbours ”’ ? 

There is of course a great deal of exaggeration in all 
this, but at the same time there is also, we fear, a great 
deal of truth. Indeed, our correspondent’s letter largely 
confirms a fact noticed by observers at the time of the 
Imperial Press Conference. It is hardly too much to 
say that the majority of the able journalists who came to 
us from distant parts of the Empire were genuinely sur- 
prised to find the Mother-country in such excellent con- 
dition. They really thought that YBa were going to see all 
sorts of marks of degeneracy, and found instead, as any sano 
man would have told them that they would find, abundant 
proofs of national health and prosperity. Again and 
again they declared that their eyes had been opened, and 
that they meant to go back and try to convince their 
countrymen how silly it was to be taken in by our national 
habit of self-depreciation. In spite, however, of the fact 
that the enlightening process is going on, we agree with our 
correspondent in thinking that this national habit of self- 
depreciation is distinctly dangerous where the Colonies are 
concerned. Foreign nations are better instructed, and know 
well what value to put upon our self-criticism, or, if they 
do not, it does not very greatly matter. Again, as we have 
said, at home the habit is distinctly better than that of 
indulging in self-complacency, or, still worse, of actual 
boasting. We confess, indeed, that such self-complacency or 
boasting would seriously alarm us, would be the one thing 
that would convince us that the nation was in fact decadent. 
Unless we are much mistaken, the really decadent 
nations have never thought themselves decadent, but have 
believed that all was for the best in the best possible of 
worlds. We doubt whether the courtiers and people of 
Byzantium ever had the slightest idea that they belonged 
to a degenerate polity. Again, the Italian States, 
such as Venice and Florence, in the eighteenth century 
were, we believe, fully convinced that they were 
thoroughly sound in every way. They had little or no 
literature of self-depreciation. In the body natural pain 
is not a bad but a good sign, because it shows that at 
any rate the subject is sensitive and alive and able to 
feel, while want of sensation is distinctly a bad symptom. 
So in the body politic a certain amount of self-criticism and 
self-depreciation is a sign of life. But though we do not 
fear self-depreciation as regards the foreigner, and think 
that it stimulates wakefulness and alertness at home, 
it is, as we have said, in imminent danger of being 
misunderstood in the Colonies. 

Here the analogy with individual life is very curiously 
exact. Many a father finds that as his sons and 
daughters grow up a certain amount of self-assertiveness, 
if not indeed of self-appreciation, is absolutely necessary 
if he is not to give a false impression of weakness and 
futility to his children. Jones, the prosperous man 
of business, was brought up at his public school 
and his University and elsewhere never to boast about 
his money, his physical strength, or his abilities, but 
rather to assume a very humble air in regard to them. 
Though he may have a very good balance at the bank 
and a flourishing business, he always likes to represent 
himself as a pauper. Though he “ fancies” himself 
in the hunting-field, he would rather cut out his 
tongue than say publicly that he is a good man across 
country. The most he likes to assert on a subject which 
is secretly the pride of his heart is that he sometimes 
goes out with the hounds, but of course does not profess 
to do anything but potter about. Again, though a very 
ant man with plenty of brain-power and plenty of 
knowledge, he always pretends that he is an ignoramus, if 
not indeed a positive noodle. In fact, the pride that apes 
humility is his pet vice. Jones, however, ultimately finds 
that the luxury of such humility may be carried too far, 
and that his children are beginning to take him au pied de 
la lettre. They assume that he is a semi-pauper, that he 
cannot ride a straight course, has forgotten, if he evord 
knew, what the Petition of Right was or the Treaty of . 
Westphalia, and is constitutionally incapable of under- 
standing the latest theory of electrons. Accordingly he 
finds it advisable in face of a growing family to adopt, 
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though he may hate to do se, if not pontifical airs, at any 
rate a certain assertiveness of demeanour, physical and intel- 
lectual. It looks very much as if as a nation we should 
have to imitate honest Jones, and unwillingly forgo the 
national luxury of saying that everything is going to the 
Devil. If we do not, there seems an imminent danger of 
our being misunderstood, and badly misunderstood, in the 
Colonies. 

While we think that the British nation, especially the 
leaders of public opinion in the Press and elsewhere, 
should remember so to keep watch and ward over national 
well-being as not to forget that we are also the parents of 
sensitive children, we feel constrained to say a word or two 
to our fellow-citizens in the Colonies. Unquestionably the 
fault is not altogether on our side. They ought, and we 
say it frankly and plainly, to be not a little ashamed 
of themselves for being so simple-minded as to take our 
self-depreciation in the literal way they do. Surely 
experience of life must have taught them that it is not 
the arrogant boaster or the self-complacent man who does 
the finest things in the world. Have they never met the 
fool who declared that nobody could beat him at this 
or that game, and was then ignominiously defeated by 
the quiet, self-depreciatory man who said that of course 
he was not any good, and had forgotten the littl 
he did know once of the game, but still he did not mind 
having a try? No nation ought to be so “green” 
as not to realise that not only is self-commendation 
no praise, but that self-depreciation is very likely to 
be unjustified. Besides, when all is said and done, 
there is something in the old Greek view that Nemesis 
pursues those who boast with insolent arroganee of their 
successes. The man whose head is full of his own glories 
and of all the wonderful things he has done, is doing, and 
is going te do is very apt to come a cropper. No doubt as 
a nation we ought to be ashamed of having so greatly over- 
done the pride that apes humility, and thereby acquired 
the habit of self-depreciation. But the daughter-nations 
ought also, as we have said, to be ashamed of being so 
foolish as to fall into the error of thinking that men 
and nations are not strong unless they go about 
strutting and swearing and giving themselves certificates 
of character. 





SPAIN AND THE VATICAN. 


HE struggle between the Spanish Government and the 
Vatican is bound to go on; there is no possibility of 

a halt or a real relaxation of the strain until a settlement, 
comparable for effectiveness with that existing in France, 
has been reached. This is the law and the condition of 
progress in a modern State. In saying this we do not of 
course mean that religion must go under in Spain; on the 
contrary, we hold that a State which displays an official 
enmity to religion has gone back countless stages towards 
hopeless reaction. But that a self-respecting State should 
continue to accept dictation from outside in the control of 
its internal affairs is inconceivable. Spain is still a 
characteristically Clerical country, and the settlement 
may not come for years, possibly not for generations; 
but that the struggle will go on till the Vatican 
has been compelled—and that with the will of the 
Spanish people—to abandon its pretension to veto quasi- 
religious legislation is as certain as that day follows 
night. We hope for many reasons that the Vatican will 
make what salvage is still possible from the situation. It 
could get terms for itselt which would be in no sense 
derogatory or hampering to the proper work of religion ; 
but if it takes up a position of sheer “inability to deal,” 
the stripping away of the powers allowed to it through 
many generations will be all the quicker. The growth of 
Anti-Clericalism in the larger Spanish towns has been a 
notable phenomenon of the last few years. In the smaller 
towns and among the peasants it is probably otherwise, 
and no one could say confidently that if the present dynasty 
were successfully misrepresented as the enemies of the 
Roman Church, the Church might not find herself, under 
the banner of Carlism, a party to civil war of the old- 
fashioned Spanish type. We notice, indeed, in the Siécle 
a statement that the Roman Catholics of Bilbao have 
received a message from the Pope thanking them for their 
opposition to the proposed measures of the Government 
and calling down upon them the blessing of Saint Ignatius. 


bs! i. 
whether deliberate or not, of the cruel and violent methods 
of the sixteenth century. 

The relations of Spain and the Vatican are governed b 
the Concordat of 1851, and the argument of the Vatican jg 
that an arrangement by agreement can be set aside only 
by agreement. The answer of the Spanish Government jg 
twofold: first, that the legislation proposed does not 
really touch the Concordat, and can be made to appear to 
do so only by a travesty of ordinary interpretation ; ang 
secondly, that whether this be so or not, common-sense jg 
the mistress of statecraft, and that common-sense revolts 
at the thought that a State cannot make arrangements 
—really social arrangements—affecting the everyday life 
of its people without the consent of a distant and o 
partially mformed authority. It is convenient here to 
explain what the measures are which have provoked the 
present deadlock. The Religious Orders established jn 
Spain have had a remarkable growth in the last few years; 
monks and nuns have flowed in from the Spanish colonies 
which were lost in the war of 1898, and more still have 
come from France. This great increase of numbers hag 
reminded the Spanish industrial ong om of what they 
might otherwise have consented to forget,—that the 
Religious Orders enjoy peculiar privileges which put their 
less fortunate fellow-citizens at a positive disadvantage in 
the battle of life. The Religious Orders pay no taxes and 
are excused from conscription, and the result of these 
privileges is thet the monks and nuns, who freely engago 
in certain forms of commerce, have an advantage over 
all their competitors, and ean afford to undersell 
them in the markets. It will be remembered that 
during the riots a year ago in Barcelona the churches 
and religious houses were attacked, and that among 
the rioters there was a large proportion of women. 
That unprecedented phenomenon had a very real meaning, 
Sefior Canalejas, the Prime Minister, determined to meet 
what was a rising popular demand, at all events in the 
chief towns, by modifying these privileges. He introduced 
a measure to make conscription universa!, and another by 
which all existing Religious Orders were to be registered, 
while permission would have to be obtained from the 
Government before new Orders could be founded. A 
third measure was to remove the insulting disabilities 
under which non-Roman Catholie religious eommunions 
suffer. As the law stands, a Protestant church 
or a Jowish synagogue may not exhibit publicly 
any emblem of its faith. A Protestant church is 
not allowed, for example, to use a cross outside the 
building, either in model or painted. In hoe signo vinces 
is in Spain held to be true of only one branch of 
Christendom. It will be seen that the conscription and 
registration proposals of the Government are much more 
economic than religious. As for the removal of the 
insulting disabilities, we find it difficult to fathom the 
state of mind which argued with so much justice and 
emotion for the alteration of the brutal old frm of the 
King’s Declaration in England, yet wishes to perpetuate 
an injustice similar, if not so great, in Spain. 

To us it seems that Sefior Canalejas’s measures are not 
relatively more severe than those of Canovas and Sagasta, 
who merely touched the fringe of the subject. He has, of 
course, extremists on both sides of him, the Right political 
wing desiring that he should do nothing, and the Left that 
he should do infinitely more. But the fact that he is 
steering safely between the two is proved by the support he 
enjoys from both Sefior Moret, the Moderate Liberal who 
preceded him as Prime Minister, and Sefior Maura, the 
Conservative leader. The Spanish people may not yet be 
repeating Gambetta’s formula about Clericalism, but the 
Vatican should remember that the cries of Clerical inter- 
ference at home and Papal intervention from Kome 
are very easy to raise, and are never stifled when 
they have become watchwords of the people. Senor 
Canalejas is not a Diocletian, and the Pope and Cardinal 
Merry del Val will add another to their list of blunders 
if they attempt to pretend that he is. The Anti- 
Clerical forces of Spain are not in any way organised as 
yet; but when there is a cause, and the material of an 
army is in existence, it is certain that an army adequate to 
its purpose will emerge from the combination. It hes 
with the Pope whether the Spanish people shall or shall 
not be dangerously conscious that they have a “ cause.” 
The recall of the Spanish Minister from the Vatican need 





The mention of Ignatius is a most unfortunate reminder, 





not be regarded as a closing of the doors of negotiation. 
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{othing more will be done during the holidays; there 
is time for reason to prevail. We find as yet no 
trace of bitterness in Seiior Canalejas’s Government, 
and there is no reason why it should appear if it is 
not provoked. If the experience of France were not 
already available as an example, one might well be 
uncertain of the course of a great Clerical controversy ; 
put as it is, Sefior Canalejas is not in the least likely to 
defy his instincts of moderation in order to emulate the 
aridity and pettiness, the inverted sectarian bitterness, as 
it were, of M. Combes. He has before his eyes the wise 
and successful toleration of M. Briand. We feel sure that 
some of that atmosphere of conciliation must drift across 
the Pyrenees, and we are certain that the Vatican will 
never make a better bargain than is open to it now. If it 
rejects the opportunity, it will only have itself to blame 
for speedy and much worse rebuffs. 





THE TRAGEDY OF FREE-TRADE. 


N other circumstances than those in which the country 
is placed at this moment Free-traders would have 
reason to be in the best of spirits. In the United States, 
which has so long been the favourite example not only 
of the prosperity which Protective duties are alleged 
to bring with them, but of the meekness with which the 
consumer puts up with the burdens imposed on him, 
there are all the signs of impending change. The 
Republican Party is sharply divided on this very question, 
and even if the “ Insurgents” do not prove strong enough 
to capture the “ machine,” their discontent has made the 
Democratic prospect brighter than it has been for years. 
Nor is it only in the United States that a revolution in the 
popular mind seems within sight. The Manitoba Grain- 
Growers’ Association have taken the opportunity of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s tour in Western Canada to lay before 
him a very important Memorial. This document entirely 
disposes of the view commonly held in England that the 
people of the Dominion are all Protectionists. So far is 
this from being true, that these Manitoba farmers give 
the Protective tariff the first place in their list of agri- 
cultural grievances. It has stood in the way of the natural 
development of the country, and made the lot of the 
early settlers unnecessarily hard. “The Western farmers 
do not want any protection for their products.” They 
are willing to pay “their full share of the cost of 
government.” It is not the revenue which goes into the 
public Treasury that distresses them; “‘ what they do rebel 
against is the element in the Customs tariff which compels 
them to contribute a large percentage of the products of 
their labour to the privileged and protected classes.” This 
last complaint is not a merely decorative addition to their 
case. It is based on very pertinent figures. Their explana- 
tion of the working of the duty on imported agricul- 
tural implements is that in 1906 the farmers of Canada 
paid to the Government in revenue $323,024, and to the 
protected manufacturers of similar implements $2,567,149. 
It is not wonderful that a prolonged experience of the 
system which makes this possible has at last convinced 
them that “duty should be levied only for the purpose of 
creating revenue for the necessities of government.” Nor 
is this the moan of a decaying industry ; it is the demand 
of a rising one. Until now, say the memorialists, the 
public policy of Canada has been shaped by the towns. In 
the future it is “ the rapidly increasing rural population that 
will leave its impress on Canadian legislation.” 

We take no responsibility for these figures. We have 
quoted them merely as evidence of a remarkable change in 
Canadian feeling. Free-traders in England have been 
accustomed to explain the popularity of Protection in 
Canada by its apparent advantage in the case of a young 
community. There is no need for them to do this any 
longer. The young community itself is growing wiser. 
The economic operation of Protective duties is becoming 
clear to them, and even the magic word “ Preference” is 
losing its charm. Nor do they “look with favour on any 
fiscal or preferential tariff that will have the tendency to 
enhance the cost of living to British artizans and 
labourers.” That is not their notion of the best means 
of drawing the Dominion and the Mother-country closer 
together. All the same, this is the notion which in the 
opinion of some Tariff Reformers at home they ought 
to entertain, or be set down as traitors. A corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post told us on Tuesday 








that this movement in Manitoba is not really a Free- 
trade movement. That is merely the mask it puts on 
to deceive the besotted descendants of Cobden. For its 
real significance we must look to a darker and more 
sinister abyss. Its true aim is to “ foster rebellion against 
the Canadian Government, and ultimately the Throne.” 
England, it seems, is confronted by an agitation similar 
to that which lost us the United States. The authors 
of the American Revolution worked out their treason- 
able designs under cover of a dislike to be taxed by 
the Mother-country. TheSr imitators in Manitoba make 
their dislike to be taxed by the Canadian manu- 
facturers play the same disastrous part. We are not 
indeed without counsellors whose patriotic eyes can pierce 

low this fair-seeming surface. In the Morning Post the 
temper of George III. lives again. “In a rougher but 
perhaps a more sensible age,” it tells us, “a Bill of 
Attainder would have rewarded the promoters of this 
pretty plot.” We can accord to our contemporary the 
admiration which is the just reward of the leaders of 
forlorn hopes. It would fain breathe into Mr. Balfour 
the heroic spirit which is Lord North's title to fame. But 
what a Sisyphean task it has set itself! 

For ourselves, we can derive neither pleasure from this 
notable conversion to Free-trade, nor amusement from the 
alarm which the prospect of its extension has excited in 
the breasts of militant Tariff Reformers. We greatly 
fear that the change in the Canadian temper has come too 
late to have any useful result at home. Just when Free- 
trade is gaining ground in North America, it is losing 
ground in England, and losing it by the follies of its 
friends. We do not question the genuineness of the 
present Government’s zeal for the cause, but it is eminently 
a zeal which is not according to knowledge. They have 
not foreseen the obvious consequences of their own 
policy, nor stopped to consider the effect it must inevit- 
ably have upon the mass of taxpayers. Though Tariff 
Reform has undoubtedly made great progress among 
us, there was till now a very wide interval between 
the point at which it had arrived, and that which 
it must reach before it can hope to revolutionise 
our fiscal system. It is the magnitude of this 
interval that has enabled Free-traders to watch with 
composure the gradual merging of the Unionist Party in 
what not long ago was only an aggressive section of it. 
Protection was gaining ground—that could not be denied— 
but the ground won was still small in comparison with that 
which had to be conquered. We cannot feel this any 
longer. Englishmen are not yet so weary of the system under 
which their enormous trade and unexampled prosperity 
have been built up that they will abandon it without some 
grave cause. Till now nothing that was within the compass 
of the Tariff Reformers seemed able to provide this cause. 
Englishmen had to be convinced that however great an 
evil Protection might appear, there was a yet greater evil 
which Protection, and nothing but Protection, could avert. 
Only a Government could create this conviction in the 
public mind, and so long as Ministers were Free-traders 
we seemed secure against this particular misfortune. 
Yet it is these very Ministers that have brought it upon 
us. There was always a danger to be remembered in 
the fact that Tariff Reform is the natural remedy against 
a direct taxation which, if not too heavy for the community 
to endure, is at all events heavier than it can be expected 
to endure with patience. We are not thinking now of 
Mr. Lloyd George's too famous Budget. That is already 
law, and Englishmen have a habit of bearing the ills they 
know which has often encouraged Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to profit by the imposts of their predecessors. 
What we have in mind is the prospect of further 
great increases of direct taxation, and the temptation 
which the taxpayers will be under of averting this 
prospect by accepting Tariff Reform in its stead. It 
has never been an article of the Free-trade creed that 
in no circumstances ought revenue to be raised by means 
of duties on imports. How, indeed, could such a theory 
be entertained when Customs and Excise account for more 
than a third of the national income? Those who may be 
supposed to be in the contidence of the Government do not 
disguise their belief that in the years immediately coming 
that income will need large augmentations. From what 
source are these augmentations to be drawn? Nobody seems 
able to suggest a form of direct taxation which shall be at 
once new and fruitful. Doubtless ingenious suggestions 
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will not be wanting, but they will be of a kind likely 
to impress their authors rather than the experienced 
Treasury officials who have seen many similar pro- 
posals come to nothing. Here is the real danger with 
which Free-trade is threatened, and the menace 
comes from the Free-traders’ own camp. If England 
returns to Protection, it will be because it is the 
easiest way of raising the enormous income which, if 
the Government persevere in their present policy, must 
somehow or other be provided. If Englishmen have 
to weigh Tariff Reform against Death-duties and an 
Income-tax to which no permanent limit can be assigned 
except that of twenty shillings in the pound, they will, we 
feel sure, choose Tariff Reform. We do not charge the 
Government with foreseeing this result, but we cannot do 
other than charge them with shutting their eyes to it. 
They knew when they came into office the exceptional 
urgency of a large outlay on national defence ; yet with this 
necessity full in view they simultaneously embarked on 
projects of social reform the cost of which they did not 
stop to calculate. If this, as we greatly fear, should 
sound the knell of Free-trade, it will be Free-traders who 
will have set the bell tolling. 

To prevent misunderstanding, we think it right to add 
that we cannot reopen our correspondence columns to a 
discussion of the Fiscal controversy. 








WHAT WE MAY RECEIVE. 


ERY few of us have much to give away, except perhaps 
in the form of subscriptions. We have not much over 
to give to individuals or at odd times. Apparently the most 
compelling convention in the world is the one which obliges a 
man to live up to his income. We all wish to be rich, but we 
all prevent ourselves from ever feeling so. The size of our 
houses and the servant-power, so to speak, of our households, 
the amount of our subscriptions, the expense of our children’s 
education, and even our ideas about dress, are instantly 
changed by any betterment in our incomes, Most men 
appear to regard loose money as a selfish indulgence, and 
think that it should be instantly invested in the standard 
of life. A larger rent, a better cook, an extra horse, or a 
few more acres absorb the money which might make us 
feel rich. 

We do not think we are speaking cynically when we count 
subscriptions among these mounting items of expenditure. 
Men do not give with a bad heart because they rate them- 
selves on a system; but all pleasure, from the highest sense 
of charity to the lowest satisfaction in power or patronage, 
is taken out of the gift—from the point of view of the giver. 
To the recipient it is just the same. At times in the country 
this regulation of charity by self-imposed rates becomes 
ridiculous. Every man is expected to give in exact ratio 
to the size of his establishment. If he does more he is 
accounted generous, if less he is accounted mean. Asa rule 
he gives what his neighbours think right—and sighs a little 
over the unavoidable expense. 

There are of course a few among the rich who have so much 
money that no reasonable standard of living or of giving can 
absorb their loose cash; and there are a few more who 
diligently seek the sensation of affluence by a determination 
to live below their incomes. This is a form of the love of 
money to which surely no shame is attached. Why should 
we not give presents of pleasure to ourselves and other people 
instead of making such determined efforts to live like the 
class above us? Now there is perhaps no pleasure keener 
than that which comes of giving away in one’s own class of 
life. Weare not indulging in moral remarks. The delight 
we speak of is not all derived from a perfectly pure source. 
On the other hand, it is a perfectly natural one. We may not 
want to patronise, but we do want to be patrons. There is 
something sad, or at least something very grave, about 
giving for the relief of misery. There are social doubts 
in the air which torment the modern conscience. Probably 
the giver never sees the recipient; if he does, he finds him 
neither very glad, nor very grateful, only very much relieved. 
It is much more amusing to increase the sum of joy than 
to lessen the sum of misery in the world. For one thing, it 


when they “treat” one another, and the efforts they make to 
give pocket-money to their children are more pathetic thay 
blameworthy. The real pleasure of giving is felt when we 
give some one something which he does not need, but would 
very much like to have; and this is the gift that gives mogt 
pleasure also, though when we consider the necessities of the 
many we are tempted at moments to wonder whether this 
pleasure is legitimate. 


The odd thing is that in this curiously constituted worlg 
this pleasure is subject to the strictest regulations. There 
are only a few gifts which can be offered to an eqnal 
without insult, or accepted without derogation of dignity, 
It is not easy to see why, or to understand upon what 
principle the convention is based, or from which side it 
originates, A perfect network of tacit rules binds both giver 
and receiver, and they are rules which afiection does not do 
away with. A man with money to spare cannot say to his 
friend: “I believe it would do you good to go for a long 
voyage, and I know it would give you pleasure. Let us come 
into Cook’s office and buy a ticket.” The friend would rather 
go without the “treat” for life. Again, a friend cannot say: 
“Let me pay your doctor’s bill this quarter. I know you are 
curtailing your summer holiday in order to pay it”; or— 
“Why do you not send your boy to Eton? I will give you 
the difference between that and Marlborough.” All these 
gifts would give positive delight if they could he offered 
or taken without loss of self-respect. On the other 
hand, any one may give a horse—to a man who does 
not need one, not to a country parson who is making 
economies that he may buy one. A pet may be given, 
not a servant. Necessity seems to preclude as often 
as it renders possible a present between friends. We 
are told that among men who make “debts of honour” 
those debts may be paid by a friend without hurt to the pride 
of any one; but such a gift may be counted as among those 
which relieve misery rather than those which give pleasure. 
Besides, debts of honour are, as it were, part of a game,—the 
dark side of sport. They have some strange connexion with 
camaraderie. They are tragic, but they are not exactly 
serious. Moreover, the “honour” part is something of a 
class distinction. Morally the butcher has far more claim on 
a defaulter than his neighbour at cards; but the keeping up 
of certain social conventions requires that this obvious truth 
should be disregarded. A man who pays his friend’s debts of 
honour is in some sense subscribing to party funds,—a fact 
which does not in the least take from the generosity and self- 
sacrifice of the man who robs himself to “ save the face ” of his 
friend and the reputation of his caste, but which does throw 
some light upon the arbitrary convention which allows such a 
gift to be accepted. 


It is a curious fact that while all the sensible philanthro- 
pists are assuring the world that personal charity does not 
panperise, while institutional charity does, all the rich prefer 
to take money from a society than from an individual. Any 
one will take anything from the Government. No clergyman 
would refuse a gift from his congregation, but if he is a 
proud man he will hesitate to receive a cheque from a rich 
parishioner. It is difficult to frame a theory about the 
question of legitimate gifts, and impossible to lay down a 
rule. Yet every sensitive man shrinks from the shadow 
of obligation, a shadow which affection does not wholly 
remove. We suppose that at the bottom of this feeling 
lies the love of freedom. It is impossible to avoid thinking 
that a man who receives a large gift should obey the giver. 
Obedience is the readiest form of gratitude, and in nine cases 
out of ten it is the one expected. Oddly enough, this 
is least true of the poor. They are inured to gifts, and they 
have lost the habit of obedience, we are glad to say. As to 
taking money from institutions, we are all glad to be under 
obligation to our country, which we, after all, have a stake in, 
and which is in a measure our “club.” No large body of 
people such as a congregation will be likely to give us orders. 
The chances are small that they will be agreed what we 
should do. On the other hand, our dearest friend will 
use—unconsciously—a little coercion for our good. He 
would not be a friend worth having who would not 
exercise it, but against this coercion human nature rebels. 
We may desire to give, or even to give in, to a friend, 
but it must be of our own free will, We cannot make or 





is possible, at least for a while, to forget the latter in the 
contemplation of the former. The poor show a true instinct 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR CATS. 
N last week’s number of the British Medical Journal 
Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Buchanan, M.D., insists on 
the importance of keeping cats in India as a defence against 
the plague. The plague is spread by the fleas carried by rats, 
and if cats were widely kept the rats would soon be reduced 
to an insignificant number. The Indian rat is not of the 
same formidable family as the present English brown rat, 
which drove out the original weaker black rat of these islands. 
The Indian rat is a small creature easily overcome by a 
cat, Colonel Buchanan tells us how he put eight cats and 
seventeen Indian rats in a room. Within a few minutes all 
the rats were killed, and one cat was holding four dead rats in 
her mouth at the same time. Colonel Buchanan has already 
tried experiments in preventing plague by cat-keeping in 
certain districts, and has met with very striking results. It 
may be said that many Indians would not kill animals, even 
to prevent plague ; but, as Colonel Buchanan points out, the 
religious scruple does not extend to preventing one animal 
from killing another. They “shall not kill, but need not 
strive Officiously to keep alive.” Colonel Buchanan therefore 
considers that the keeping of cats in the servants’ quarters 
of Indian houses should be systematically encouraged by 
the Government. 

We hope that this suggestion will be acted on. What 
might not the prestige of cats become if they stayed the 
Indian plague? Colonel Buchanan suggests that the 
worship of cats among the ancient Egyptians was probably 
a recognition of their sanitary uses. The Mosaic Code, which 
was partly of Egyptian imspiration, shows how much the 
thoughts of the Egyptians were bent on perfect sanitary 
laws, but we question whether the Egyptians understood the 
sanitary uses of cats unless they employed them as pariahs. 
It seems more likely that the cat was regarded, not in her 
service to others but in her own habits, as the model and 
emblem of cleanliness. It is sad how much the cat has sunk 
in esteem since those days. Then Kings might look at cats; 
to-day a cat may look ata King. But perhaps the Egyptian 
cat was not the cat we know. It is hard to judge from the 
mummied cats which are from time to time landed in England. 
Some people believe that the Egyptian cat was a kind of 
cheetah. It would be difficult to say whether the head of 
the goddess Bast was drawn from a true cat. The present 
writer has seen an old Egyptian picture of a cat acting 
as a retriever, and doubts whether our familiar cat was 
ever trained to any such performance. For the domestic 
cat is above all things an anarchist. It submits to no rule; 
it acknowledges no obligations. The dog may lick the 
hand that beats it, but the cat says: “ You have brought 
me into your scheme of civilisation; I did not ask to come, 
and I do not ask to stay.” Some people are so misguided 
as to think that the cat is less intelligent than the dog. 
The cat could tell you where lies the lack of intelligence. 
She knows what we want her to do, but, having heard all that 
we have to say, she declines to do it. This is good for us all. 
It prevents us from becoming too arrogant, or from thinking 
that our voice is the vice of a god because the dog supposes 
it to be so. Proudhon rightly placed a cat at the feet of 
his figure of Liberty. The cat is scarcely within the pale of 
respectability. She is not mentioned in the Bible. She defies 
even the laws of language,—Grimm’s and all others. No one 
knows from what the name is derived. 

A distinguished scholar at Cambridge used to pretend that 
men admired cats or dogs according as they were Platonists 
or Aristotelians. The visionary chooses a cat; the man of 
concrete plans a dog. Hamlet must have kept a cat. 
Platonists, or cat-lovers, the scholar used to say, include 
sailors, painters, poets, and pickpockets. Aristotelians, or 
dog-lovers, include soldiers, football-players, and burglars. 
The liking of sailors for cats is at all events established. 
There is a story that after the battle of Trafalgar, when 
English sailors were bringing the Frenchmen and Spaniards 
away from their burning ships, one boat’s crew had just 
pushed off from the side of a burning ship when a piteous 
mew was heard from a cat which had been left on board. The 
boat returned to the ship’s side, and an English sailor tried 
again and again to rescue the cat through the port-hole at 
which its head bad been thrust. When he tried to seize her 
the cat retreated, and all this time the whole boat’s company 








was in danger of being sacrificed to the cat by the sinking or 
blowing up of the ship. The cat was rescued just before the 
ship disappeared, and no doubt every sailor (and Platonist) 
superstitiously believed that he had averted some calamity 
from himself by the kindly deed. 

Men of the highest discrimination have felt the appalling 
impropriety of treating cats with any want of respect. 
Mohammed cut off his sleeve rather than wake his sleeping 
cat, and Montaigne was depressed because he felt that his cat 
regarded him with a disparaging air. Heine, on the other 
hand, as a man of levity, compared his most heartless lover 
with cats. Matthew Arnold was near the right feeling, but 
not quite in possession of it :— 

“Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable, and grand. 
So Tiberius might have sat 
Had Tiberius been a cat.” 
Probably it was impossible for the owner of ‘Geist’ to say 
more, 

What is needed for the rehabilitation of cats in esteem—the 
Aristotelian view having in our day considerably outrun the 
Platonist—is the assignment to them of some useful function. 
The intermittent killing of mice is not impressive enough. 
The “leal true cat” which flies “precipitately home” is not 
even credited with domestic virtues. In the ancient law of 
England the cat was given a very different rdle from that 
attributed to her to-day by housemaids and others as the 
principal in all acts of breakage. “Among our elder 
ancestors the Antient Britons,” says Blackstone (‘Com.,” 
II., 4), “ cats were looked upon as creatures of intrinsic value, 
and the killing or stealing of one was a grievous crime, and 
subjected the offender to a fine, especially if it belonged to the 
King’s household, and was the custos horrei regit, for which 
there was « peculiar forfeiture.” The fortunate cat that held 
the office of Warden of the Royal Barn was thus protected by 
the law,—* If any one sha!l kill or bear away by theft the cat 
which is Warden of the Royal Barn, it shall be hung up by 
the tip of its tail, its head touching the floor, and over it shall 
be poured out grains of wheat until the last hairs of its tail shall 
be covered by the grain.” This curious amercement is the same 
as that which, in “ The Case of Swans,” was still held to be by 
law the proper punishment for any one whostoleaswan. This 
custom goes very far back indeed; perhaps it is a primitive 
Aryan custom. In the Volsung Saga the whole story of the 
doom of the gold turns upon this custom. The cat is no 
longer the subject of larceny at common law. But this it 
has left to it:—* The master of a ship freighted with goods 
which are the subject of depredation by rats is bound to have 
cats on board, or he cannot charge the insurer.” That is worth 
remembering, but it is an employment for cats of no import- 
ance beside the prospect of their becoming the grand extermi- 
nators of Indian plague. If they accomplish that magnificent 
work we trust that a statue of a cat will be set up in every 
great city of India, and underneath in Sanscrit, in English, 
in Persian, and in the tongue of the province a suitable 
inscription to the cleanest and most self-respecting, if the 
least demonstrative, of domestic beasts. 





VANDALISM AND OPEN-AIR MUSEUMS. 

T is unfortunately only too often that we hear of the 
destruction of what is old and beautiful to make room 

for what is new and perhaps necessary; but it is seldora 
that so wanton and needless a piece of destruction is permitted 
as that which has deprived the little village of Coldharbour 
by Dorking of one of its chief ornaments. Coldharbour, as 
those who have been fortunate enough to visit it know, is one 
of the prettiest villages in the South of England. Its cottages 
are set in the fern and red sand of a steep hillside between 
Leith Hill and Anstiebury Camp, and, like the neighbouring 
village of Friday Street among the pines, it has somehow an 
air of Switzerland. But the destroyers have got to work upon 
it. Professor Baldwin Brown, writing to Tuesday's Times, 
describes the process, The school buildings are being recon- 
structed, and in order to make room for two outbuildings, the 
schoolmaster’s coal-shed and the school latrines, two trees 
have been sacrificed. One is a noble elm, which all visitors to 
the village will remember because, as Professor Brown says, 
it “focussed the whole uniquely picturesque view.” This elm 
had been felled when Professor Brown wrote to the Times. 
The other tree, which was to be felled and presumably now 
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has fallen, is “a singularly perfect Spanish chestnut in the 
prime of its growth, under which, quite in orthodox style, 
‘the village smithy stands.’” By this time, then, the village 
smithy has been deprived of its shade and the village of its 
fine trees. And for what? To make room for two out- 
buildings, both of which should be and could have been 
placed in as obscure positions as possible. How do these 
things happen? How is it that a firm of London architects, 
members of an artistic profession, can be content to add 
such an achievement as this to their record? How does a 
body like the Surrey Education Committee come to allow 
local authority thus to stultify its own objects? It is really 
difficult to find an answer. 


The Education Committee, surely, cannot have properly 
understood what was about to happen. For what is educa- 
tion if one of its ideals is not to teach a reverence for what 
is beautiful and natural, and to bring young people to see the 
value and interest of such things as noble trees? We plant 
trees to commemorate national events; we associate the 
shade of ancient trees with historic deeds, famous preachers 
like Wesley, great Queens like Elizabeth,—often wrongly, 
doubtless, but the point is the honour done to the tree. We 
try to get school-children to understand the object and the 
pleasure of an Arbor Day, and the duty of planting trees for 
those that come after us, and here in a village like Cold- 
harbour the children are shown an elm and a chestnut in their 
prime being cut down to make room for a school coal-hole. 
Vandalism could no further go. We are brought back once 
again, in the face of destruction of this kind, to the need of 
supporting the educative work of the various associations, 
such as the Kyrle Society, the Selborne Society, and the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural 
Beauty, and others which set their face against the destroy- 
ing of what should be cherished and preserved. The National 
Trust, we notice, have just issued their fifteenth annual 
Report, and they are to be heartily congratulated upon a 
most admirable record. The acqutsitions of the Trust made 
during the past eighteen months alone would entitle them 
to the gratitude of the nation. Sixteen acres of Grayswood 
Common, Haslemere; White Barrow, one of the remaining 
Long Barrows of Wiltshire, on Salisbury Plain; the cottage 
at Nether Stowey where Coleridge wrote “ Kubla Khan ” and 
part of “The Ancient Mariner”; eighty acres of the Leigh 
Woods, Bristol; fifty-two acres forming the Morte Point, 
between Ilfracombe and Barnstaple; the field known as 
The Goswells, Windsor, purchased to secure the beauty 
of the view of the castle from the river; the Children’s 
Field at Knowle, transferred to the Trust by the rector; 
eighteen acres of Brasted Chart, Kent; thirty-six acres of 
Frydinghurst Common and Stoatley Green, Hindhead; and 
finally, the seventy acres of the Cheddar Cliffs, including the 
quarry in the centre of the well-known Gorge,—that is a list 
of which the Trust may be rightly proud. When it is added 
that the yearly income of the Trust is no more than £450, 
contributed by a few public-spirited men and women, and that 
most of these acquisitions have entailed the raising of large 
sums by private subscriptions, the achievement must be owned 
to be indeed remarkable. 

Are there other ways in which we could assist Societies 
such as the National Trust to preserve what is best in the 
inheritance from the past which we hold to-day, than by 
subscribing towards the purchase of historic buildings and 
fine natural features of the English countryside? An 
interesting suggestion is made in the World’s Work by the 
writer who signs himself “Home Counties.” He has been 
travelling in Denmark, and has been much struck with the 
scope and the value of the open-air museum at Lyngby, near 
Copenhagen, an area of ground set apart for the erection and 
preservation of old country buildings doomed otherwise to 
destruction, examples of countrymen’s arts such as weaving, 
thatching, and earpentry, and a collection of old-fashioned 
farm implements now being superseded by modern con- 
trivances. Why should we in England not have a Lyngby ? 
he asks in effect; and if his travels had carried him further, 
he might have asked why we should not have an open-air 
museum such as Sweden possesses in Skansen and the 
Kulturhistoriska Museum in Lund, and such as Norway can 
show her visitors in the Bygdé Museum near Christiania. 
Skansen, perhaps, is nearest to Lyngby in the objects it aims 
at, for Lund and Bygdo both exhibit buildings and interiors 





TT 
representing the richer or more aristocratic life of the country, 
while Skansen aims chiefly at giving examples of the less 
sophisticated arts and crafts. But in Bygdé and Skansen 
alike there have been cottages and farm and other buildings 
brought from various parts of Scandinavia; in Skansen, for 
instance, there is a primitive stone hut from Blekinge, in South 
Sweden, and a belfry from Jemtland, in North Sweden, whilg 
in Bygdé, besides the farm cottages, there is a small wooden 
church near a village green,—the green being set apart for 
village dances and other performances. As to fuller details, if 
the idea of an English out-of-doors museum commends itself to 
inquirers, they should refer to the presidential address given 
by Mr. F. A. Bather to the Museums Association in 1903, to be 
found in the Musewms Journal. Skansen covers sixty acres, 
laid out in woods, paths, ponds, and gardens, and among its 
exhibits are cottages, farm buildings, belfries, charcoal. 
burners’ and Eskimo huts, a maypole, milestones, old carriages 
and carts, stocks, and even old cannon. There are enclosures 
for Scandinavian animals and plants, a Lapp encampment, 
and a platform for national dances. The attendants wear 
national dresses, and all in national dress are admitted free, 
Besides dances, there are fétes on such days as May lst, 
with processions and performances of music, and even of 
saga-plays in the summer evenings. 


The question is whether such open-air museums could be 
made to sueceed in England; whether they would commend 
themselves to English national tendencies of thought and 
habit. It is somewhat difficult to be sanguine as to the possi- 
bility of removing country buildings to fresh sites, though 
“Home Counties” thinks that the expense of re-erection 
should not be great. Would not the expense of removal be 
the real difficulty? On the other hand, it is undoubtedly 
the fact that there are many things connected with 
English country life of which we are losing sight every 
year as fresh contrivances take their place, and which 
might be collected into centrally situated museums,— 
possibly into well-built farmhouses and barns or granaries 
used as museums. One of the disappearing objects 
which it is suggested in the World's Work would be 
suitable for an open-air museum is the windmill, and 
perhaps a well-placed windmill might be the nucleus of 
a local museum which should contain such farm imple- 
ments as ploughs, harrows, and flails, examples of farm carts 
and other vehicles, and the smaller farm tools in their various 
forms. Later generations will wish to see the implements 
used to-day, as we should like to see the ploughs used when 
linchets first began to line the downlands of the South and 
West Country. Other examples of country industries might 
find a place in the museum; the many ways of thatching, for 
instance, or of weaving, with the weavers’ looms; and there 
should be representative types of all sorts of cottage furni- 
ture, chairs, tables, clocks, spits, mirrors, cradles, fire-dogs, 
and other disappearing relics of bygone and bygoing days. 
The museum to contain such things as these should be in 
the open air of the country rather than in the streets of 
a town; and if the site were suitably chosen, there is no 
reason why such a building should not become the natural 
nucleus of something much more extensive, even if, as would 
probably be the case, it developed along characteristically 
British lines rather than those of Scandinavian tradition 
and romance. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COCOA SLAVERY. 
{To tue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—You ask my opinion of a large and copiously illustrated 
volume called “ Manual Labour in San Thomé and Principe,” 
by Francis Mantero (Lisbon: at the office of the Annuario 
Commercial). Itis translated from the Portuguese, and has 
now been widely distributed in French and English as a 
defence on the part of the cocoa planters against what the 
author calls “the vexatious campaigns of some Englishmen, 
either unfriendly or unacquainted with our nation.” I do not 
wonder that the planters consider our campaign vexatious, for 
it has led to the exclusion of San Thomé cocoa from the 
British market, except for a very small quantity still imported 
by manufacturers who are not scrupulous about the origin of 
their material. But the most intimate acquaintance with the 
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Portuguese nation could not have altered my Report, which 
‘ted almost entirely of what I saw with my own eyes. 
pene to unfriendliness, I am no more unfriendly to Portugal 
ms Tabould be to my own or any other country that carried 
on or connived at so atrocious & system of slavery. I knowI 
could say the same of Mr. Joseph Burtt, who conducted the 
investigation on behalf of the great English cocoa firms. I 
could say the same of the members of the firms themselves, 
«ho certainly bad not the smallest interest in upsetting one 
of their best and most regular sources of suppl y: AndI could 
say the same about the English and American missionaries 
(many of them resident for at least twenty years in Angola) 
whose condemnation of the “contract system as identical 
with slavery at every point was published in the Times by the 

yeteran missionary, Mr. Charles Swan, on June 22nd, 1909. 

Except for our Consular Reports and a certain number of 
private letters from British residents, that covers the English 
“campaign,” unless we go back to the Reports of earlier 
travellers, ten to fifty years ago. I had no interest whatever 
jn exaggerating the horrors of the system. The other 
witnesses had every interest in minimising them. Yet on all 
essential points our evidence agrees, and my Report, though 
the longest, is not more condemnatory than the others. In 
fact, telegraphing to the English firms from Angola, Mr. 
Burtt reported that the truth was worse than I had repre- 
sented. All this and much more came out in sworn evidence 
at the Birmingham trial of “Cadbury v. The Standard” last 
December, and since then it has appeared to me that no 
further evidence as to the fucts of the slavery could be 
demanded. But almost simultaneously with this new volume 
in defence of the planters there has been published in Lisbon 
a book on Angola by Captain Henrique de Paiva Conceiro, 
till quite recently Governor of that province, and it contains 
admissions and condemnations that the Portuguese them- 
selves cannot set aside as the result of unfriendliness or 
ignorance. 

In this month’s African Mail Mr. William Cadbury writes 
of the high character borne by the ex-Governor in the Colony, 
and quotes a passage from the book dealing with the San 
Thomé labour-supply. The ex-Governor there remarks how 
strange it is that the responsible persons “are not moved by 
patriotism, as well as in their own business interests, to 
deliver their nation from a disgraceful and humiliating 
position” :— 

“The last legal document issued by the Secretary of State in 

Lisbon,” he goes on, “does not, unfortunately, introduce any 
useful reform, but speaks again of ‘properly guaranteed 
repatriation, provided the natives wish it.’ The same system 
will be continued as in the past, which makes the provision a 
farce, and our good name will still be dragged down the via 
dolorosa in the tribunals of public opinion, and we shall be 
condemned as slave traders.” 
The writer himself outlines a system of genuinely free con- 
tract and universal repatriation (children born on the islands, 
I should hope, accompanying their parents, and wives their 
husbands). Nothing could be better, if the system were 
honourably carried out. But the ex-Governor utters special 
warnings against a faith in paper regulations. He says, what 
is perfectly true, that if past regulations had been carried out 
in spirit and letter, the present question would not have 
arisen. The regulations, if not perfect, are fairly good. Their 
chief weakness is that they have no effect whatever upon the 
basis of the system. In spite of all the regulations passed 
since slavery was legally abolished in 1875, men and women 
are still bought and sold at recognised prices, and set to 
labour under compulsion, both on the mainland of Angola and 
in the cocoa islands. 

Against such evidence all that is pleaded in Senhor Mantero’s 
volume in defence of the planters is irrelevant or futile. The 
native life in the interior is held up to entirely undeserved 
contempt; it is even asserted that the native has no feeling 
for his home,—a statement to which any African traveller can 
give the lie. It is said that by their “emigration” to the 
islands the natives gain materially, morally, and even in 
religion! In one passage the compulsory labour is described 
as “education.” The natives are said to be so happy that 
they prefer not to be repatriated. And there is a persistent 
appeal to the Portuguese themselves not to allow change in a 
system that enables San Thomé to contribute so much to 

taxation, anf to enrich so many families in Lisbon. Regula- 
‘tions are triumphantly quoted as though their provisions 


were facts. All manner of private motives and malignity are 
attributed to the Englishmen who bave exposed the evil. But 
all these excuses, pleas, and accusations have nothing to do 
with the real point at issue. In his personal attack on me in 
the Times of September 28th, 1909 (reprinted in this volume, 
though my answer of September 29th is not), a Colonel J. A. 
Wyllie stated that he was “in no way concerned to defend 
servigal recruitment in Angola.” But the whole question 
turns on the recruitment in Angola. Slavery is not a matter 
of treatment, but of the purchase of human beings and their 
compulsory labour; and we have now an unshaken body of 
evidence that the bulk of the labour-supply both in Angola 
itself and on the islands comes under the definition of slavery. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Henry W. Nevinson. 
4 Downside Crescent, Hampstead. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD KITCHENER. 
[To rae Eprros or tux “ Specrator,”"} 
S1r,—The protests in your correspondence columns evoked 
by the Spectator’s recent article on Lord Kitchener must voice 
not inaccurately the views generally held in the Army. 

That the attack—for such it is held to be, however veiled— 
should be resented by those who keenly feel its injustice is 
surely not surprising. The general principles enunciated by 
the Spectator are just those with which so good a soldier must 
necessarily be to a large extent in agreement. Yet the whole 
trend of the Spectator’s article is to suggest that Lord 
Kitchener is influenced by motives which he would be the 
first to repudiate ; to insinuate that an exaggerated estimate 
of his personal importance rendered him unwilling to eerve 
the Crown in any capacity; to hint that he is too “fastidious” 
and “critical” in respect of the posts offered for his accept- 
ance. Those who know that there is nothing in Lord 
Kitchener's career to justify, or even to palliate, so serious 
a misdescription of the man and his aims may well be excused 
if they complain of the Spectator's deflection from its usual 
standard of fair play. 

After all, it needed no great stretch of generosity on the 
part of the critic to assume that Lord Kitchener, in declining 
to assume the Mediterranean command, was actuated by the 
self-same reason as that previously urged by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught,—namely, that the appointment in 
question is an unnecessary sinecure, entailing an unjustifi- 
able expenditure of public money. In this case the more 
generous view is reinforced by obvious conditions of ordinary 
common-sense. Did it not occur to the critic that a soldier 
holding this opinion—a soldier peculiarly competent to form 
deliberately such an opinion—would have been guilty of a 
grave dereliction of duty if he had failed to act upon itP It 
might have been thought that the Spectator would be forward 
to applaud a public man for speaking out his mind in plain 
terms, and still more for backing his judgment by declining 
an attractive post and its emoluments. 

The editorial note to “E. H. B.’s” letter carries the attack 
a point further. By way of replying to the contention that 
the services of so eminent a soldier ought to be utilised, the 
Spectator seeks to throw doubt and discredit on Lord 
Kitchener’s eminence as a soldier, and specifically calls in 
question his methods of ending the Boer War. It is certain 
that no soldier who was present during the concluding stages 
of the South African War can fail to be astounded by the 
statement that the British commander was in a better position 
to obtain remounts for use in the field than were the Boers. 
The strictures of the editor of the Spectator (who, unlea; I 
am in error, had no personal opportunity of judging of con- 
ditions on the spot at the time) on the policy of blockhouse 
lines can best be countered by the candid admissions of the 
Boer leaders themselves, who averred that this system, and 
this system only, compelled them finally to open negotiations 
for peace. I am able to affirm positively that this admission 
was explicitly made by both General Botha and General 
De Wet immediately after terms had been arranged at 
Vereeniging. The editor of the Spectator will, I think, 
recognise that this fact alone goes far to vindicate Lord 
Kitchener's policy. 

But those who read and value the Spectator will specially 








regret the close of the last paragraph in the editorial rejoinder 
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to which reference is made. A strong attack was made on 
Lord Kitchener during the acute stages of the Indian con- 
troversy by the joint pens of those very distinguished Anglo- 
Indian brothers, Sir John and Sir Richard Strachey in the 
columns of the National Review. It is possible that a feeling 
of family loyalty may have tempted the editor of the Spectator 
to abandon momentarily his normal attitude of strict impar- 
tiality. It has always been the cause of the bitterest opposi- 
tion to Lord Kitchener's Indian reforms that he incidentally 
threatened the traditions dear to those whose long and most 
honourable association with the history of our Indian Empire 
has earned for them the title of the “ Indian County Families.” 
—I am, Sir, &., GEORGE ARTHUR. 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


[We were quite unmoved by any attack, real or alleged, on 
the “Indian County Families.” We believed, however, and 
still believe, that in the controversy between Lord Curzon and 
Lord Kitchener the true interests of India and good govern- 
meut were represented by Lord Curzon.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





CROMWELL AND IRELAND, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 
(To tue Epirorn or tHe “Spscrator.”’] 

Srr,—I rubbed my eyes to make sure they were not playing 
off a joke upon me when I read of a paper of the grave 
character of the Spectator appealing to Oliver Cromwell as 
the model of humane and statesmanlike English policy in 
Ireland,—not merely in his own day, but in ours! You 
surely, surely do not mean it; else how can you manage to 
ignore the effect of such teaching upon those who may still 
hold out for “the methods of barbarism” on the other side ? 
As to one matter of fact, rest assured you are profoundly 
mistaken; viz.,in thinking that “the political danger from 
Ireland ”—z.e., I presume, Ireland’s passion for domestic self- 
government—“ has passed” (Spectator, August 6th, p. 193). 
Under the influence of the spirit now awakening in Ireland, 
nothing will be easier than to reconcile the free pursuit of Irish 
national ideals with the cohesion and strength of the Empire 
as a world-Power; but as to extirpating those ideals, the 
thing has not been done two centuries and a half after Oliver 
Cromwell's drastie operations for the purpose at Drogheda 
and at the Cross of Wexford, and in two hundred and fifty 
years to come—trust one who is risking something in the 
cause of reconciliation between the two islands—Cromwellian 
methods will not have advanced one inch further towards 
removing “ the political danger,”’—which, nevertheless, a sane 
Imperial policy might in the present mood of Irishmen 
convert into one of the best bulwarks of the Empire in a 
single Session of Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cork. WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 

| We entertain a strong feeling of respect for Mr. William 
O’Brien, for we recognise the great risks he is running, and the 
courage as well as the sincerity of his policy of conciliation. 
Mr. O’Brien has, we expect, not seen our article on Federation, 
but only asummary. If he will read the article as a whole, 
he will see that we made no appeal for the use of Cromwellian 
methods in Iveland or elsewhere. We merely quoted Crom- 
well’s wise warning against the dangers of federation, and of 
splitting up instead of uniting the component parts of the 
kingdom. We want peace and happiness for Ireland as well 
as for ourselves, but we are convinced that these cannot be 
obtained by a repeal of the Legislative Union in any shape or 
form.—Eb. Spectator.] 





IRISH ADMINISTRATION AND THE VICEROYALTY. 
(To tue Eptror or tue “Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—An independent and impartial critic’s opinion on our 
domestic politics is always worthy of attention, and therefore 
I should like to offer a few observations on one chapter 
—that devoted to Ireland—in Mr. Price Collier’s book, 
“England and the English from an American Point of 
View.” The writer states (p. 303): “The Irish cannot be 
made to understand why they are governed much as though 
they were Zulus.” Nothing eould better illustrate the 
absurdly false idea of Irish administration which, owing to 
the persistent misrepresentations of the Separatist party, 
prevails among English speakers beyond the seas. They do 
not realise that the Irish (of whom not two-thirds probably 
desire separation) are more strongly represented in the House 





of Commons than any other equally numerous section of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles, and that they have 
political power than the people of Scotland or of London, 
The only ground upon which the Separatists base their state. 
ments that Ireland is governed by Englishmen, and in g 
despotic manner, is the existence of the Viceroyalty, even 
though the Viceroy, as is the case at present, be not . 
member of the Cabinet, takes no part in political con. 
troversy, and devotes his energies to social and Philanthropig 
work, 

I therefore invoke the aid of the Spectator to make it the 
policy of all Unionists, more especially of Liberal and 
democratic Unionists, to do their best to ensure the adoption 
by the next Government of the only logical solution of the 
Irish question,—namely, the abolition of the Viceroyalty, 
It will then be evident to all men that the people who dwejj 
in Ireland live under the same Constitution with those jy 
England, Scotland, or Wales, and it will not be possible fhp 
Australians or Canadians to advocate the splitting up of the 
British Parliament into two or three Legislatures, nor for 
intelligent critics in the United States to imagine that the 
Irish are treated as a subject race.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wimbledon. G. T. Prungerr, 

[The Spectator and the writer of these words have for the 
past twenty years advocated the abolition of that “symbol of 
separation ”—to use the apt phrase of George I].—the Irish 
Viceroyalty.—Ep. Spectator. | 





IRELAND AND HOME-RULE. 
[To rus Eprror or tus “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Many of your English correspondents in speaking and 
writing of Ireland go on the assumption that there is only one 
Treland, and that the settlement of the complaints of the 
Nationalists will bring peace to the country. As it is, there 
are two Irelands, and the establishment of a Home-rule 
Parliament in Dublin would be the beginning, not the end, of 
the trouble. The Protestants, who number one-third of the 
population and who control most of the industries, will face 
civil war rather than submit to an Irish Parliament. Are 
your correspondents prepared to crush us by means of the 
British Army? If such a course is adopted, you will establish 
in Ulster a body filled with hatred for the English nation, and 
which may use the opportunity in after years for having 
revenge. That is one consideration. The second, and from 
your point the more important one, is that the number of 
Home-rulers in Ireland is yearly decreasing. It is safe to say 
that fally half the Irish people have no desire to see a Parlia- 
ment established in Dublin. Were it not for the paid 
agitators, you would hear nothing about Home-rule. In 
Parnell’s day more money was contributed by County Cork 
for the Nationalist movement than is now contributed by the 
whole of Ireland. If the movement had to depend on Irish- 
men, it would die a natural death in three months. Home-rule 
would be a danger to England and a crime against Ireland 
Iam, Sir, &e., An ULSTER Scot, 





THE EMS TELEGRAM. 

[To tae Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to make some further remarks with 
regard to your article on the above subject in last week's 
issue? In order to understand the facts, and especiully to 
estimate them fairly, in connexion with Bismarck’s conversa 
tions, we ought, 1 think, to bear in mind the circumstances 
in which the original despatches were produced for the 
first time by Count Caprivi in the Reichstag on Novem- 
ber 23rd, 1892. They were produced for the very purpose of 
showing the baselessness of Bismarck's statements, and, a8 
Count Caprivi said, to establish “our good faith.” Smarting 
under his dismissal, and burning with a mistaken sense of 
the ingratitude of the Empire which he had been the chief 
means of consolidating, Bismarck’s object was to reproach the 
nation by claiming to be the sole initiator of the war which 
had brought triumph and unification as its result. It was an 
attitude which claimed that “alone I did it,”—a claim that 
could only be maintained while the people remained in 
ignorance of the true facts. 

The Times published on November 24th, 1892, a long report 
of Count Caprivi’s speech, and in the course of a leading 
article accepted his explanations in the following words :— 

“ A considerable portion of the Chancellor’s speech was devoted 
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stating the calumnies which Prince Bismarck, forgetful of his 
~ rer m4 bee his consistency, has been hurling at his colleagues 
m870 at his old master, and even at his own past. Count von 
poder to prove that there was no Saisiyication of despatches, 
hat there was no wilful provocation of France, and that the King 
wfectly able, without prompting from his Minister, to act as 
ph per dignity required of him. Itisa deplorable thing that it 
hould be necessary thus to defend the inception of German unity 
io charges brought by the very man whose glory it is to have 
been foremost in welding the Empire together.” 
To this it may be added that in a recent work, “ La Guerre 
de 1870,” by M. Henri Welschinger, the author mentions a 
letter written to the Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau by 
Napoleon JII., in which be admitted that the French 
Government had been the aggressor in 1870. 


It remains to ask why the attitude of some English news- 
papers has changed towards Germany. Beyond the grave 
question of the inevitable naval rivalry between the two 
expanding Empires, there is to be considered the rise of 
Tariff Reform. As Sir E. Grey said some time ago, the Navy 
scare was being used to break down our financial system by 
means of extravagant expenditure necessitating import- 
duties. That this reference is justified, see the Observer of 
July 24th, After saying that the German Naval Annual 
“threw light upon the connected issues of the ‘ Tariff and the 
Flect,’” and that “they are inseparable parts of one cause,” 
it proceeds :— 

“ We are convinced that if the tariff argument and the naval 
argument are urged together they can be made to work like two 
blades of a scissors that will cut the remaining threads of 
Cobdenite hopes and Ministerial existence.” 


Ca privt is able 


Those who appreciate with you the immense moral as well as 
material value of Free-trade should look with legitimate 
suspicion at such advocacy, and recognise the motives 
behind it. 

Lastly, is it not only right to do justice to Germany? 
Whatever opinion may be held of German world-politics, let 
us remember it is inference only, and not try to support an 
ill opinion on a false foundation. It is the weak who cry out 
“We are betrayed!” to excuse their weakness, as the French 
did after 1870, though they have long since recognised and 
abjured the evil influences that led them to their downfall. 
Bet with regard to the Germans, unless we can believe in 
their good faith no rapprochement is possible ; and until the 
forces which make for strife are brought under rational 
control, the progress of humanity is hindered.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. H. R. 


[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror,”’) 
Sre,—Regarding the Ems despatch, is the version of the 
original despatch quoted by Mr. Lowe in the Contemporary 
accurate? In Bismarck’s own account, which you quote 
(also from Mr. Lowe), he says expressly :—“I erased the 
sentences referring to Benedetti's request for another audience.” 
There are no sentences referring to Benedetti’s request for 
another audience in the original despatch as quoted by Mr. 
Lowe. If that despatch is accurately quoted (I am not in a 
position to verify), then Mr. Lowe is right, and Bismarck did 
not “doctor” the despatch at all. But Bismarck himself, as 
quoted by Mr. Lowe, says he did, and boasts of the achieve- 
ment as producing a false impression on two populations and 
leading to the result which he says he definitely desired, an 
ungovernable war feeling on both sides :— 

“Whereas in reality the French had submitted an insulting 

demand to our lord and master, the effect of my telegram was 
such as to make them believe that their ambassador had been 
rudely treated by the King. The Boulevards now burst out into 
cries of ‘A Berlin!’ ,..... A corresponding effect was also 
produced among us.” 
I feel in a dilemma. Which of Mr. Lowe's Bismarcks are 
we to choose,—the one who doctored the despatch with a view 
to aggravating feeling, or the one who did no such thing and 
had no such intention ? (Mr. Lowe now says he “even toned 
the wording down.”) In any case, where are those “sentences 
referring to Benedetti’s request for another audience”? And 
im any case, Mr. Editor, whether Bismarck was speaking the 
truth or lying when he made these boasts, as we are to believe 
if we are to choose the second horn of Mr. Lowe’s dilemma, 
the fact that they were made at all (unless we are to 
doubt that too!)—these boasts of making war as an act of 
policy—amply proves your case —I am, Sir, &c., 

Youghal. R. F. Grit. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
[To raz Eprror or tas “ Srecrator,.”’} 
Sin,—I have read with some surprise the article in your issue 
of July 23rd on “ British Rule in India.” My surprise is 
due to the fact that in that article you refer to “moral 
influence” as an element in the government of India only to 
acquiesce in the Abbé Dubois’s rejection of it as unnecessary. 
Is the Spectator content that Great Britain should rule India 
by “the perfect discipline it maintains among its troops” 
and by its aloofness from and indifference to the social and 
religious practices of the people? The Abbé’s recommenda- 
tion of this policy may be evidence of a certain astuteness in 
him, but something worthier is required as the guiding prin- 
ciple of our rule if its purpose really is not merely to exploit 
but to educate India. Whether we aim at permanence for 
our control or not, we at least desire, surely, to establish 
permanent and stable conditions in the country, whoever its 
rulers may be. That will not be secured by such a display of 
the caste-spirit as would be involved in placing the Brahmins, 
or any other caste, under a ban, nor will it be secured by the 
lower morality of “standing by those who stand by us.” The 
rule of Britain should surely be on an altogether different 
plane from that of the Moguls. It should be a rule 
guided solely by a desire for the good of the governed, 
impartial to every section of the community, and ready 
always to heed frank and honest criticism. No feature 
of the present situation among Europeans in India has 
impressed me so much with disquietude of late as their 
resentment of any kind of criticism of the British administra- 
tion. Many even of the best type of Anglo-Indians are ready 
to stigmatise as disloyalty the action of those—especially 
among their fellow-countrymen—who believe it to be their 
duty to point out evils in the government with a view to their 
redress. Those who are unwilling to burn incense to the 
false god of an unmoral Imperialism are banned as traitors, 
Until Britain realises anew that in the justice of her rule is 
its chief strength and that which is bound to impress even the 
so much suspected Brahmin, and until, realising that, she 
welcomes the criticism which aims at removing elements of 
weakness, her position in India must continue insecure. It is 
those who would de-moralise the principles of our government 
that are, as a matter of fact, seeking “to turn it into 
Brabminical rule.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. Macnicon (of Poona, India). 

Pitlochry. 

[Our correspondent ignores the fact that we have again and 
again insisted that the British in India are trustees, and that 
their business is to govern India in the interests of the governed, 
and to consider what is best for the subjects of the trust, not 
what some of them think they want. We pointed out that 
the Brahmins, or rather some of them, desire to use us as 
instruments for attaining power. But though that must be 
resisted, we must show justice and tolerance to the Brahmins 
so long as that does not mean injustice to non-Brahmins and 
non-Hindus. Weare not in the least afraid of criticism, but 
welcome it as the antiseptic of governance.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SLAVE LABOUR ON THE ISLANDS OF SAN 
THOME AND PRINCIPE. 
(To tux Eprron ov tus “ Sescraror.”’] 
Srr,—I trast you will kindly grant me space for a few 
remarks on the subject of slave labour in the Portuguese 
islands of San Thomé and Principe. Slave labour in those 
islands is by no means of modern growth, as some may 
suppose; it is an old sore of many years’ standing which has 
never been healed. I reported particulars of it to the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society over twenty years ago. 
The late Mr. Charles H. Allen, secretary of the Society, felt 
strongly on the question, and made at various times strong 
appeals to the British Government to put pressure on Portugal 
with a view to its abolition. In November, 1882, Earl Granville 
forwarded a despatch to the British Minister at Lisbon, which 
he had received from her Majesty’s Consul at Loanda, in 
which his Lordship stated “that this system of labour as at 
present carried on was simply a form of slave trade, and 
encouraged native chiefs to make wars and take prisoners 
whom they could dispose of at a profit.” In 1889 a resident 
on the island reported that about eight hundred slaves were 
annually obtained from Dahomey alonefor fan Thomé, and that 
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the island was a market for slaves. In 1890 M. Chatelain 
reported in most graphic language that slaves were imported 
into San Thomé from Dahomey, Loanda, Benguella, and Mossa- 
medes districts to work on the cocoa plantations under a 
system of contractados, or, in other words, temporary slaves 
under Government patronage. It is too terrible to read of 
their treatment on board ship on the way from their own 
country to their doom of bondage. Two hundred of them 
packed in one vessel in a famishing condition, worn to 
skeletons, sad and spiritless, huddled up together at night 
without regard to age or sex in the upper hold of the vessel. 
Each wore a metal ticket on their necks with a number, and 
the San Thomé owner’s initials punched on; their food was 
put in a barrel and mixed with boiling water; the poor slaves 
would rush like a host of famished wolves. The strongest 
would take the lot, while the poor starvelings would only 
reach an empty barrel. M. Chatelain said that when he 
thought of the homes from which they were torn away, and 
never more to see, he had much difficulty in keeping the tears 
coming into his eyes. And when he walked round the planta- 
tions on the island of San Thomé, the continual cry of the 
poor wretches was: “O take, do take us back to our country 
or some other place.” The cocoa planters required cheap 
labour for their estates, and slave labour was found the 
cheapest, especially when they were supported by their 
Government. They brought slaves from the West and East 
Coast of Africa without any regard to the crime they were 
committing against the human family. This has been going 
on for many years without any effectual check having been 
placed upon it. The Portuguese Government kas so far 
been deaf to the protests of this country. More than a 
million pounds sterling has been paid in past years by 
England to Portugal to indemnify her for any loss incurred 
in carrying out her Treaty obligations for putting down the 
slave trade. I do not think that England should permit 
Portugal any longer to evade her solemn engagement to put 
down the slave trade. Slave labour, as carried on for so many 
years in San Thomé and Principe, is a disgrace to any 
Christian Power. Whatever form the abolition of slave 
labour may take, I hope that its ¢arrying out will be safe- 
guarded by having a British Consular officer present to see 
that it is no longer evaded. I trust that the present agitation 
on the subject, aided so powerfully by the Spectator, will 
meet with every success.—I am, Sir, &e., 
DONALD MACKENZIE. 
Woodcot, South Godstone, Surrey. 





THE BOYCOTT OF SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—In the last two issues of the Spectator you publish 
again the names of those firms who state that they do not 
purchase cocoa of San Thomé and Principe origin. This 
action on your part impels me to ask for some space in your 
columns to deal with the boycott aspect of the question, 

Some months ago the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society was informed that, owing to certain manipula- 
tions in the cocoa market, it was well-nigh impossible for 
many manufacturers to affirm categorically that this par- 
ticular product did not enter into their manufactured 
articles. This intimation, coming as it did from those in 
command of trade technicalities, caused the Society much 
concern, and I was instructed to make certain inquiries upon 
the point. During the last few months I have endeavoured, 
by personal interviews and voluminous correspondence, to 
gather a consensus of opinion upon the boycott of this 
slave-grown cocoa. 

I regret to say that the majority of those I have consulted 
agree in stating that it is, as we have been told, almost 
impossible for the majority of manufacturers to declare upon 
their individual authority that San Thomé cocoa never forms 
part of their manufactures. I am informed that many of 
them seldom “ handle ” the cocoa bean at all, but use imported 
cocoa essence or cocoa powder, which is frequently a by- 
product from a different Continental manufacture. Even in 
those instances where the whole bean is used the manufacturer 
himself would frequently be unable to detect, under normal 
conditions, the difference between, say, Victoria, Cape Coast, 
and San Thomé beans. One conclusion to which I was driven 
was that the means of effecting a satisfactory boycott lies 
mainly with the brokers of London, Hamburg, Liverpool, 





as 
Lisbon, &c., who alone are, generally speaking, in Possession 
of the data upon which to base a reliable declaration of 
origin. 

In view of this information, I was compelled to advise m 
Committee that an immediate publication of a list of boy. 
cotting firms by the Society might, on the one hand, prove 
to be untrustworthy, and, on the other, probably do serious 
injustice to many other firms, particularly the smaller ones, 
It became imperative, therefore, that one of two things should 
be done,—either the boycott must be regularised, or thrown 
overboard altogether as a reliable factor in the agitation, 
After further inquiry, we proposed to invite the cocoa firms 
to demand from their brokers a guarantee with every consign. 
ment of African cocoa that it was not of San Thomé or 
Principe origin, and with the generous assistance of two men 
well versed in the technicalities of the cocoa industry the 
following form was drafted :— 

“The Committee of this Society desires to ascertain whether 

your firm would be willing to demand with every future consign. 
ment of African cocoa supplied to you a guarantee from the cocoa 
merchant or broker that to the best of his knowledge and belief 
this cocoa is not of San Thomé or Principe origin.” 
It was our intention to publish the names of the firms agreeing 
to this proposal, which it was hoped a large number would 
adopt and carry out in the spirit and letter. I regret to say 
that we are now informed by one of the most powerful cocoa 
firms that this will fail to accomplish satisfactorily the end we 
have in view. This is the situation in which we find onrselyes 
to-day, and it will demonstrate the extraordinary difficulty of 
establishing a genuine and effective boycott. 

The Spectator would crown all its valuable work upon this 
qnestion if it were instrumental in securing an adequate 
formula for the boycott of slave-grown cocoa which would 
meet the situation without doing injustiee to those chocolate 
and cocoa manufacturers who hesitate to declare, but heartily 
wish they could honestly do so, that they never use this 
product of human misery.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun H. Harris, Organising Secretary. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, 

51 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 

|The abore letter by the organising secwetary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society raises a matter of great moment. It shows 
that to make the boycott of slave-grown cocoa effective a 
further step must be taken. We should have thought the 
formula set forth above an excellent one; but since we are 
told that “one of the most powerful cocoa firms ” is disposed 
to raise objection to its use, we suggest that the Anti-Slavery 
Society should invite the representatives of five or six of the 
chief cocea firms whose goods are used in this country to act 
as a Committee to inquire into and report on “ the best method 
by which firms anxious not to use slave-grown cocoa can 
ensure that the product they use is not slave-grown.”—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 

(To ree Eprror oy tux “ Srectaror,”) 
Srr,—Before the eyes of the world China has been to some 
extent misrepresented, and thereby misjudged. The reason 
is due, if I may say so, partly to the exaggerated reports of 
your missionaries, who have been responstble for much of the 
information about China brought to your country, and partly 
to the unsuccessful results of your observation and repre- 
sentation. Of course no foreigner can be expected “ to know 
the whole truth about the Chinese,’ who have a lengthy 
history of four thousand years, a large population of four 
hundred million souls, and a vast territory of more than 
four million square miles; but he is nevertheless expected “ to 
tell the truth and nothing but the truth” (the quotations are 
in Dr. Smith’s words). For though in the case of missionaries 
a little exaggeration might be justified by the necessity for 
arousing the enthusiasm of your people for missionary 
work, and though the “last infirmity of noble mind” might 
tempt them to show their skill and pains in converting such 
ignorant and ill-blooded people in so curious a place, yet the 
statements should not be too far beyond the truth. Since 
coming here I have personally heard some of the current mis- 
conceived notions, but these, if repeated, would occupy too 
much of your valuable space. I remember Mr. Colquhoun 
says in the Fortnightly Review :—“ It is well known to all who 
have personal acquaintance with China that the missionaries 
find their greatest difficulty in reaching the wealthier and 
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more cultivated classes.” It is quite true, Sir. The mis- 


sionaries in China have been working chiefly among the lower 
classes, among whom I do not mean to insinuate that we do 
not find good character and trustworthy information, but 
who, owing to the defect of the former system of Chinese 
education, have not gained our own average cultivation, 
and who consequently have to a great extent failed in 
describing their own people as they exist. Is there any 
reason why you should take them as representative of 
the whole Chinese race, while the other classes are not 
open to the stranger ? There are in our country a certain 
number of people who speak what you call pidgin-English 
and who live as what you term in commercial circles “ com- 
pradors,”—interpreters to foreigners in general. Foreign 
travellers and missionaries who do not speak Chinese take 
with them one or two such men, the majority of whom unfor- 
tunately possess a want, not only of knowledge, but also of 
morality in our sense. Why should you, if you have to get 
information about China, take such men as a source? The 
Chinese are considered conservative as a whole, and very few 
people among the better classes have cared to learn foreign 
languages. It is only within recent years, indeed, that the 
average parents have wished their sons and daughters to 
speak a language other than their own, and have even for this 
purpose sent them abroad. Thus it is only now that we are 
able to explain ourselves and our views, and to clear away any 
unfounded and exaggerated charges. I may state here that 
if you should make another expedition, you would not find in 
China to-day the same degree of difficulty as Mr. Colquhoun 
mentioned. In conclusion, I should advise you to become 
acquainted with our comparatively higher classes before you 
draw any conclusions about us as a nation; and further, if 
misunderstanding is not to arise, you should send better- 
educated men and women as missionaries, though I do not by 
any means depreciate the good work done in the past by 
those already in the field.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sxi-CHao CuHana, 
Chinese Student, Aberdeen University. 





A BRITISH MOSQUE. 

{To tux Eprrom or tas “Sprectator.”] 
Srr,—Some time back in the House of Commons Colonel 
Seely (Under-Secretary for the Colonies), in reply to a 
question, said that the Government will not interfere with 
the work of the different missions professing various religions 
who are stationed at Lagos for spreading their propaganda. 
On that the Rev. Dr. Clifford seems to have said in one of 
the Radical papers that “if Government is going to take such 
a course with regard fo religions, why should not they 
establish a Mohammedan mosque at Westminster and 
maintain a priest?” 

Well, Sir, these remarks are by no means complimentary, 
yet they are not without significance for us; I mean the 
Mohammedan residents of England at the present time. 
Lately we have been seriously thinking of having a mosque in 
London, and the Islamic Society (whose chief object is to 
have a mosque in London), and probably the All-India 
Mohammedan League, are thinking of sending an appeal to 
Mohammedan rulers and Mohammedan noblemen of India 
for the funds. When that is done, the London County 
Council would be approached for a piece of ground at a 
suitable place. It is a known fact that the ex-Sultan of 
Turkey not only gave grounds for churches and mission- 
schools, but gave buildings in Constantinople. Surely, Sir, the 
British people would not object to provide a piece of ground 
when they realise the number of Mohammedan subjects under 
the British Crown. It is about sixty-three millions in India 
alone. 

It might interest Dr. Clifford to know that we already have 
two mosques in England—one at Liverpool (where there is a 
small colony of English Moslems’, and the other one at 
Woking, which has a nice museum and hostel attached to it— 
both of them built and maintained by the Mohammedans. 
But we want a mosque in London, where Mohammedans from 
different parts of the world have to go to a hotel or restaurant 
for their religious prayers and ceremonies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. Knupapap Kuan 
(of the Islamic Society, London). 
85 Shooter's Hill Gardens, Eltham, Kent. 


London has our best wishes. hat the London County 
Council would feel justified in doing what would be equivalent 
to giving a grant of the ratepayers’ money is doubtful. The 
better plan is, we cannot help thinking, to collect voluntary 
subscriptions.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE CRIPPEN CASE—A PROTEST. 
{To tae Environ or tas “Sprcraror.’’] 
Srr,—Is there not another aspect of the Crippen case against 
which a very strong protest should be made? I refer to the 
spirit of nauseating sensationalism which has run riot over 
this squalid history, a spirit which one associates with the 
brutalities of a gladiatorial show rather than with the 
reticence of a civilised people. Special editions of newspapers 
are published with headlines sprawling over the whole page 
to inform an anxious world that two unhappy fugitives 
have been tracked down and captured at the end of 
their flight. Columns of the daily papers are devoted to 
minute details respecting the appearance, manner, clothes, 
appetite, remarks of the prisoners; large photographs 
appear, not only of these lamentable actors in a drama 
of murder and dishonour, but of every minor performer 
in the play, including the warders and wardresses 
who are to escort the fugitives across the Atlantic. And 
since it would appear that for technical reasons the 
arm of the law cannot operate very swiftly in the matter, 
we are menaced apparently by what I can only describe as a 
continuation of the disease of Crippenitis for some time to 
come. What can there be in this squalid and pitiful narrative 
to cause the newspaper-reading world of two continents to 
stand on tiptoe of excitement and interest; an interest as 
great as though we had heard of the relief of Ladysmith or 
the destruction of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s fleet? Is it 
horror for the crime, compassion for the presumed criminals, 
a fine abstract fervour to promote the ends of justice? Or 
have we here but another instance of that ugly semi-hysterical 
love of sensationalism, gloating over the crimes and follies of 
human nature, which is one of the most disquieting features 
of the age? Presumably public taste runs in this line since 
the Press caters for it; but the incident can only raise some 
painful reflections as regards the temper of a governing 
democracy, its interests and its sympathies. Such a temper 
would appear to be far removed from the sober virtues 
of self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, on which, 
according to a great poet, the sovereignty of a sovereign 
people must rest.—I am, Sir, &., 
Vioret R. Markuam. 
Tapton House, Chesterfield. 


[A chase in any shape or form will always excite mankind. 
That is inevitable. Again, it is inevitable that publicity will 
have certain ugly and disgusting aspects. Yet no one can 
study the subject without becoming convinced that publicity 
is essential to civilisation,—an antiseptic without which the 
body politic would soon become putrid. Consider a little 
the evils of secrecy, and those of publicity will soon seem as 
nothing in comparison. Of course publicity must be kept 
within the Lounds of reason and decency—as tending to 
teach the need of restraint we welcome Miss Markham’s 
letter—but we must never forget what we owe to publicity.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





CROMWELL AND THE QUAKERS. 
[To tae Epiroe ov tug “Srecraror.’’} 
Srz,—You say in your issue of July 30th that Land and 
Charles I. would have crushed the Quakers out of existence 
if Cromwell had not come to their help with his sword. May 
I point out that Land died in 1644, and that George Fox did 
not “declare openly against sin” until 1649? Besides, after 
all, Laud was only a man, and, like many another persecutor, 
he would have only been allowed to go to a certain point in 
fighting against a “truth.” Cromwell did not himself 
persecute the Quakers, but he allowed his Generals and 
priests to do so, though he had promised liberty of conscience. 
He says in closing a speech “that he would sooner be 
willing to be rolled into his grave, and buried with infamy, 
than deny the enjoyment of liberty.” It is remarkable that 
his second burial could hardly have been more ignominious. 
Towards the close of his life George Fox refused to eat or 
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would have been Fox’s reply to such a statement as that in 
the Spectator. “Great isthe power of gentleness.” I think 
you will agree that Cromwell himself admitted the failure of 
his own fighting life. Fox was offered the position of a 
Captain in Cromwell’s army, but of course he did not accept 
it. It is interesting to note that such a very sagacious paper 
as the Spectator seems a little afraid of the Quakers and of 
the “Trish Revival.”—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Pim. 

Mountmellick. 

[We are afraid neither of the Quakers nor of the “ Irish 
Revival,” but rejoice in both, if by one is meant the followers 
of the inner light, and by the other an increase of health, 
happiness, power, and well-being in the people of Ireland.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





EXPERTS ON HANDWRITING. 
[To tae FEprror or THe “ Sprectator.’’] 

S1rr,—I was much interested in your article on “The Naval 
Cadet Case” in last week’s issue. But may I say that the 
concluding paragraph is hard upon Mr. Gurrin? I should 
like to give a short account of his methods in one case in 
which he was absolutely right. He detected the culprit, and 
then all the other evidence was seen to fit in. This is how 
an expert’s advice comes in; no case naturally would be 
judged by an expert’s opinion alone. I know at least one 
K.C. who says he has constantly had valuable help from Mr. 
Gurrin. The case I know of was at an office where a letter 
and some postcards were received, during a period of ten 
days, apparently in the writing of a lady engaged there. 
She at once sent them to Mr. Gurrin, together with 
specimens of her own writing and that of other persons 
in the office. Mr. Gurrin did not know anything of the 
disputed writings or of the persons whose writings 
were sent. He photographed some of the writings, and 
magnified them with the aid of a magic lantern; the thick 
up and down strokes of the imitated writing were, when 
magnified, seen to be sketched in with six or seven strokes, 
whereas the up and down strokes in the original writing were 
en bloc. Mr. Gurrin summed up fifteen pages of close 
evidence in four sentences, viz.:—(1) None of the writing is 
that of Miss . (2) All is in evident imitation of her 
writing. (3) Allis by one hand. (4) To the best of my belief 
the writing is by Miss (another lady in the office). It was 
of course easier to detect that the writing was not that of the 
first lady than to find out whose it really was. But Mr. 
Gurrin started the detection. Other bits of evidence made it 
certain. One was that the person in question had addressed 
two of the cards to herself, which when looked at through a 
powerful magnifier were seen to have been traced with a sharp 
instrument and then inked in; an old envelope, addressed to 
the imitator by the person she wished to malign, had been 
placed over a blank postcard and traced through! Experts in 
banks detect forgeries, and it does not seem fair because Mr. 
Gurrin has made two mistakes that the enormous number of 
cases in which he has given substantial help should be 
ignored.—I am, Sir, &c., A ScHoot ManaGeEr, 





THE GLADSTONE LEAGUE. 
{To tue Eprror or THE “SprecratTor,”’] 
S1r,—As I am aware of the interest that you have taken in 
the question of intimidation at elections, I think you may be 
glad to see the enclosed letter, which appeared in the Eastern 
Daily Press on August Ist.—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 


“Tae Giapstone League Mretine at ATTLEBOROUGH, 
To the Editor of the “ Eastern Daily Press.” 
Srr—My attention has been called to a report of a meeting held 
at Attleborough on the 26th under the auspices of the ‘Gladstone 


League.’ The meeting was called for the purpose of presenting a 
purse of gold and the roll of honour of the League to a person 
alleged to have been discharged from his employment for political 
reasons. Though your report carefully avoids mentioning the 
name of either employer or man, it is perfectly well known in the 
district that Messrs. Wm. Gaymer & Son, Ltd., of which company 
Iam managing director, were the employers, and that the man 
was E. Bowen, who had been for many years in our employ, and 
at the time of dismissal held the post of foreman in our works, 
Great emphasis is laid by the a especially Mr. Lester, the 
defeated Liberal candidate for Mid Norfolk at the last General 
Election, on the point that the Gladstone League never takes up a 
case without very careful enquiry, and, to quote Mr. Lester, 
‘without having satisfied themselves in every way that it is a 
genuine case, and the mere fact that the Gladstone League had 





eee. 
done that is a guarantee that this case of Mr. Bowen’s is a genni 
one.’ It would be interesting to get from the Gladstone — 
some expression of what they consider thorough enquiry ; | should 
have thought that the fftst enquiry would have been of the 
employer, but in this case no such enquiry has been addressed 
anybody to me or to any responsible official of my company, Had 
such an enquiry been made, the answer would have been give 
that Bowen was dismissed for gross disobedience of definite sn 
and not for a first offence, but for continued acts of insubording, 
tion. These acts (repeatedly condoned in consideration of Bowen's 
many years’ service) culminated in deliberate disobedience, which 
caused his dismissal. Moreover, in acknowledging the gift at 
the meeting, Bowen himself admits this, and used the followine 
words, which do not appear in your report: ‘As you all know 
well, I would not like it to go forth that I was paid off really for 
political matters. I was paid off because I disobeyed orders 
especially, nothing more or less.’ I feel it necessary to inform the 
public, who might well be left in the dark by your very guarded 
report, of the causes which gained for the ‘hero’ of the evening a 
cheap and profitable celebrity. 

I may add that the delay in sending this letter has been caused 
by my absence on business during the past week.—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, Wm. GayYmMer, 

Managing Director of Wm. Gaymer & Son, Ltd., Attleborough, 

Attleborough, July 30th.” 





METRIC REFORM. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—I am very glad to see that you support in a note the 
letter appearing in your issue of August 6th in favour of 
metric reform. Your suggestion that the Government should 
prepare the way for this reform by issuing a coin to betoken 
the hundredth part of the florin points out clearly the road we 
must follow if we wish to come into line with the rest of 
Europe in the adoption of the metric system. It is quite 
impossible to adopt for general use a system of weights and 
measures which depends on the decimal relationship until we 
have a decimal system of coinage. To introduce decimal 
coinage suddenly and compulsorily would involve so great a 
shock toordinary habits as to be politically impossible. Thereis, 
however, nothing to prevent the Government from immediately 
issuing the new coin which you advocate. Its existence would 
at once enable manufacturing firms to adopt the metric 
system. I know of a firm of manufacturers of electric 
apparatus who tried the experiment of adopting the 
metric system in their works, but were compelled to 
abandon it because of the difficulty of converting decimal 
weights and measures into non-decimal units. May J, 
however, urge that instead of the name “cent” which you 
suggest, the new coin should be called a “mil,” repre- 
senting as it would the thousandth part of a sovereign? The 
word “cent” is already widely known to English-speaking 
people in its American (and Canadian) meaning, so therefore 
it would be a pity to give it another meaning for the British 
Isles and Empire. The word “mil” is quite distinctive, as 
well as brief and expressive. May I add that simultaneously 
with the issue of this new coin, which will be of course almost 
exactly equal to a farthing, it would be necessary to withdraw 
the old farthings from circulation? It is also highly desirable 
that the Mint should cease to issue half-crowns. They are 
a survival from the time when the florin did not exist, and 
though many protests would doubtless be made against their 
withdrawal before it takes place, three months later everybody 
would rejoice at their disappearance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harowp Cox. 


(To tae Epiror or Tue “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—If “H.” would only write under one alias, or, better 
still, sign his own name to his communications, you would 
find that one day he says Russia has adopted the metrio 
system, and another day that Russia is preparing to adopt it; 
then that China has adopted the metric system, followed by 
a statement that it is considering it; and so on with the United 
States, the British Colonies, and others. He invariably quotes 
some “high official ” as his authority. The fact is, Sir, that 
if England and the English-speaking peoples will only to 
themselves be true, the metric system can either be relegated 
to the position which Latin occupies to-day, or, what is more 
likely, be “blotted out of remembrance.” England has the 
best units in the world for manufacturing purposes, and what 
is now required is that we should let the world know it. The 
British Weights and Measures Association has beaten the 
pro-metrists to a standstill, and we should now seriously and 
vigorously take the offensive and prove, as we can, that the 
system based on the metre is a fallacious and retrograde 
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m. English-speaking peoples have an opportunity at 


= resent time of having their units universally adopted, 
yer ae opportunity is one such as they never had before, and 
a 


again if they allow the position they have 
he efforts of this Association to lapse, and 
only do their fighting when the enemy is at the gate. No 
great battle ever was won by an army acting only on the 
defensive. We must be aggressive, and not only drive the 
etre and its derivatives from the positions they now occupy, 
: them, to the advantage of our manufacturers and 
to the prestige of British trade generally, with the greatly 
superior British units. I shall be glad to go into this matter 
with any one seeking to open up new opportunities, and 
increase present opportunities, for British trade.—I am, Sir, 
ke., GeorGe Moores, Secretary. 

British Weights and Measures Association, 

46a Market Street, Manchester. 


may never have 
attained through t 
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IRISH TOURIST DEVELOPMENT. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ Srecraror."’] 
Sir,—As ten years have now elapsed since I first ventured to 
draw your readers’ attention to the steady improvement that 
js going on in Ireland as a tourist resort, I hope you will now 
allow me to recapitulate in as few words as possible a little of 
what has been done. 

The opening of new routes has not only produced a healthy 
competition, but accelerated the services between England 
and Ireland. All parts of the two countries have been 
brought into closer touch with each other. Thus the service 
between Heysham and Belfast has increased the contact 
between the North of Ireland and the whole Midland system, 
whilst the purchase of the Northern Counties of Ireland line 
by the Midland Railway has brought Lancashire and York- 
shire into closer touch with Portrush, Londonderry, and 
County Donegal. In the same way the Fishguard and 
Rosslare route bas brought the South of Ireland much nearer 
to South Wales and the Southern counties of England. In 
addition to this, new lines have been opened in Ireland itself. 
The Gweedore and Burtonport, the Clonmany and Carn- 
donagh lines, as well as the new line from Strabane to 
Letterkenny vid Raphoe, have brought many parts of Donegal 
within reach of the British tourist, whilst in the South 
Rosslare and Wexford have been connected with Waterford, 
and Waterford with New Ross. 

In addition to these railway facilities, the all-conquering 
motor has done its share of the work. Thus Portsalon has 
been brought into touch with Letterkenny. But the most 
important change has just been effected by the substitution 
of motor-cars for the old coaches in Cork and Kerry. A new 
route has been opened from Killarney to Parknasilla, and 
thence on to Macroom, which not only covers more country, 
but does so in a shorter space of time. In the same way 
motor-coaches have also been placed upon the route which 
connects Cahirciveen with Kenmare. It need hardly be 
added that during the last ten years Irish hotels have 
improved steadily.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Athenzum Club, S.W. V. Hussey Wa.sH. 





ANGLO-GERMAN STUDENTS’ VISITS. 
|To Tue Epitor or Tue “ Specrator."’] 
Sirn—On behalf of the Committee organising a visit of 
German University students to England this year I have been 
asked to draw the attention of your readers to the scheme in 
order to elicit the help of any interested in it. We should 
therefore be very grateful if you could find room for this 
letter. The idea of the Committee, of which Sir Frank 
Lascelles is chairman, and Lady Courtney of Penwith, Mr. 
G. P. Gooch, and others are members, is to encourage a better 
mutual knowledge of the rising generations in England and 
Germany by prolonged visits of University students from one 
country to the other during the vacations. This year about 
fifty students drawn from most of the German Universities 
are visiting England during August and September; next 
year it is hoped to organise a return visit of undergraduates 
from these islands to Germany. Professor Sieper of Munich 
and one or two other Professors are accompanying the German 
party this year. The students arrived at Southampton on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday at 10 a.m. at University College, 
Gower Street, Lord Courtney of Penwith presided at the 
first lecture by Professor Sieper on “ The Influence of English 





Culture on Germany.” Visits to various places of interest in 
London and the environs, receptions, &c., have been arranged 
for the rest of the week, and on Monday, the 15th, at the same 
place and time, Professor Sieper will deliver his last lecture on 
aesthetic culture with especial reference to Ruskin and Morris. 
Tickets for this lecture may be obtained from the honorary 
secretary, Charles Weiss, Esq., C.E., University College, Gower 
Street. August 16th-23rd: Visit to Cambridge, organised by 
A. C. Turner, Esq., Trinity. Many of the students will 
obtain rooms in Colleges. August 23rd-30th: Visit to Oxford, 
organised by Professor Fiedler,on similar lines tothe Cambridge 
visit. During September the students, who will pay their own 
expenses throughout, will break up into parties, some making 
excursions to the Lake Country, Cathedral towns, X&c., others 
being anxious to obtain board in English families either in 
London or the country. If any of your readers would give 
help in one of the following ways, the Committee would be 
most grateful if they would communicate at once with 
Charles Weiss, Esq., University College, Gower Street, who will 
send fuller information and answer all inquiries :—(1) By 
taking in as paying guests one or more students during 
September in order to give them a taste of English home 
life; (2) by making a: small contribution to the cost of 
organisation.—I am, Sir, &c., Basin WILLIAMS. 

Rugby. 

[We wish our German guests and visitors a pleasant visit, 
and trust that the weather may prove propitious. That they 
will meet not merely with courtesy but with real kindliness 
and good feeling in this country goes without saying.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





THE TWELFTH. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “Srectator,”’] 
Sir,—* Z.” makes an appeal in your last issue that no shot 
grouse be placed still alive in “a beater’s pocket or game- 
bag.” One hopes that such receptacles are never used for 
grouse, At all well-managed grouse-shootings, whether “over 
dogs” or “driving,” open hand-carriers are used to cool the 
birds before they are committed to the basket panniers, and 
in such cases it is quite easy to see if a bird is not quite dead 
and to administer the coup de grdce. But there is a much 
more likely and frequent source of unnecessary cruelty to 
these sporting birds in the perfunctory manner in which 
inexperienced sportsmen when grouse-driving mark down 
their birds, which makes it impossible for the gamekeepers 
when they come up with the beaters to find all the birds, 
especially the wounded. If shooters were to exercise more 
care in marking the spots where their birds fall, and would 
also see that each bird was properly searched for, many a 
poor bird would be delivered from a lingering death by being 
speedily and humanely despatched.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
H. §. 8. 


A PROBLEM IN EDUCATION. 
(To THe Epriox or Tue “Srectator.” | 
Sir,—The eapture of the King’s Prize at Bisley by young 
Mr. Radice reminds me to submit to you an educational 
problem which I have often wished to place before you, and 
of which the solution is perhaps not far to seek. There were 
until recently at Naples not more than four families, English 
or British subjects (one the Radice family), with boys to 
educate,—twelve, I think, in all. Of these boys, two in the 
Radice family and two in that of an English banker, Mr. 
Holmes, passed for the Civil Service of India, where they 
have since distinguished themselves, though unhappily one of 
the most promising (a Radice) died a few months ago. A 
fifth boy, son of a brother of Mr. Holmes, passed through 
Woolwich into the Royal Engineers. A boy in the fourth 
family has obtained a first-class commercial appointment 
abroad. Others still younger, including the winner of the 
King’s Prize, are likely to add to the number of successes. 
Thus fifty per cent. already, with the prospect of a still 
higher percentage, of the Naples boys have in comparison 
with English-trained competitors won an exceptional number, 
probably to be increased, of prizes in life’s race. The problem 
is to ascertain the cause of this success. Hardly exceptional 
talent alone, seeing that four families are concerned. Nor 
would Naples seem, primé facie, to be a good training 
ground. It is true that at an early age, perhaps twelve 
or thirteen, many of the boys were transferred to Bedford, 
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and yet it is probably to Naples, not to Bedford, good 
school as it is, that the success is mainly attributable. 
As children the boys were conversant with two languages, 
English and Italian. French bonnes or governesses gave 
in some instances a third. An excellent German school 
(where everything, Latin, history, geography, mathematics, 
and the rest, was taught in German) provided a thorough 
knowledge of a fourth. Thus the boys arrived at an English 
school equipped with four languages, further instruction in 
any of which it was easy to assimilate without effort, while 
English boys of the same age had to puzzle their brains and 
memories with the rudiments of French and German in what 
little time could be spared from other instruction. If I have 
suggested the right solution of the problem, the questions 
may be asked whether English lads should not be taught 
modern languages at a much earlier age than is now usual, 
and whether instruction in some subjects such as history and 
geography might not be advantageously given at our schools 
ina foreign language—French or German—thus killing two 
birds with one stone.—I am, Sir, &c., L. L. D. 





THE BRENT VALLEY BIRD SANCTUARY. 
(To tue Epitor or tur “ Seecraror.’’] 

Si1r,—I have pleasure in saying that during the- nesting season 
which has just come to a close the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary 
has been more successful than ever before. There have been seven 
or eight pairs of nightingales, four of which are known to have 
reared their young, and it is probable that the other broods, 
though not discovered, have also flown. The nests of almost all 
species that commonly occur were found in very greatly increased 
numbers. For instance, where there were four or five chaffinches’ 
nests a year ago, this season there have been thirty or forty, and 
where one box contained a trée-sparrow’s hest, a dozen or more 
have been occupied. The nuthatches which made their appear- 
ance last year have reared eight young ones. ‘Two species new to 
the Sanctuary have also bred,—namely, the wryneck and the 
redpoll. 

There is no doubt but that these satisfactory results are directly 
due to the care and vigilance of the keeper, Mr. Harry Quarter- 
man, but it is the kind contributions that allow of his services 
being retained. I have also pleasure in announcing that the 
Council of the Selborne Society has sent me a donation of twenty 
guineas, which will head the list of subscriptions which I am now 
inviting, together with orders for nesting-boxes (of the patterns 
used in the Sanctuary), which the keeper will occupy his time in 
making during the autumn and winter months.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Hitpa E. Wess, 
Hon. Secretary Bird Sanctuary Committee. 

* Odstock,” Hanwell, W. 








[*,* In our issue of July 30th we gave the name of Messrs. 
Van Houten among those firms who had “ abandoned ” the use of 
slave-grown cocoa. Messrs. Van Houten request us to state that 
during the eighty-odd years of the existence of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa they have never used any slave-grown cocoa at all.] 
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POETRY. 


AFTER THE VISIT. 
Come again to the place 
Where your presence was as a waft that skims 
Down a drouthy way whose ascent bedims 
The bloom on the farer’s face. 





Come again, with the feet 
That were light on the lawn as a thistledown ball, 
And those mute ministrations to one and to all, 
Beyond the tongue’s saying sweet. 


Until then the faint scent 
Of the bordering flowers swam unheeded away, 
And I marked not the charm in the changes of day 
As the cloud-shadows came and went. 


Through the dusk corridors 
Your walk was so soundless I did not know 
Your form from a phantom’s of long ago 


Till you drew from the shade, ~ 

And I saw the great luminous living eyes 

Regard me in fixed inquiring-wise, 
Even as those of a soul that weighed 
Scarce consciously 

The eternal question of what Life was, 

And why we were there, and what sad strange laws 
Made us crave that which could not )e! 


THomas Harpy. 
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ee 
THE ART OF LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 

“Humour is so common in England, and consequently » 
little considered, that instead of two or three comic papers ™ 
each great city (as with us), this nation only requires one coy, 
paper, and even so it demands that the heroic and the go. 
mental and the businesslike shall stand foremost in the payo.” 
It is indeed easy to imagine such an extract from a book op 
England by a German student of our ways. In Puneh, one 
might say, the Comic Spirit operating in the affairs of the day 
reveals her outlines rather warily. And so we find ourselyes 
to-day mourning the loss of one of the chief artists of thy 
institution, yet unable to say truthfully that any spring of 
our humour dies with him. Something snapped when tha: 
genial untethered sprite of Bohemia, Phil May, flittes 
from us; and the City man became a thinner ay 
less human entity when Charles Keene no more turned 
his direct whimsical eyes upon him and his umbrella, 
Linley Sambourne’s name suggests no such strain of rich 
and curious English humour as is recalled by a mention o! 
his two predecessors. With Leech and Tenniel we can easily 
remember our favourite cartoons; with Sambourne it is 
difficult to think of one. Rather, we review innumerable 
graceful designs, in which such obdurate things as battle. 
ships, white elephants, British lions, underground railways, 
sea-serpents, top-hats, Buckingham Palace, the Clerk of the 
Weather, and the German Eagle were wonderfully united and 
rhythmically arranged. He took up a class of subject that 
had previously been perfunctorily handled and gave to it 
a new existence. It was not “the heroic” which Tenniel, the 
last of a famous line of historical painters, stamped in th 
grand manner on the late nineteenth century. It had 
little in it of the epic. Compare Sambourne’s cartoon on 
the passing of Meredith with any of Tenniel’s memorial 
designs, and, despite its gracefulness and fluency, it has a 
look of irrelevance. But his work was, within its limits 
good symbolism,—inventive, dignified, and carried to a logical 
end rare in English art. It was unlike anything that had 
come before it, and it leaves no disciples. In his illustrations 
to Charles Kingsley’s “ Water Babies” he allowed his fancy 
a fuller freedom, and there achieved a sustained delicacy of 
idea which will probably make them live beyond any of his 
now popular work. The covers of the Pall Mall Magazin 
and other journals perpetuate some of his best designs. | 
have not mentioned as a claim on posterity the well-known 
and much-admired accuracy of detail in his presentments; 
for in these days of photography they can have no historical 
value, and their artistic quality is hardly increased by their 
accuracy. 

Unlike any other notable draughtsman of his notable paper, 
Sambourne never developed. For good or bad, his conception 
of drawing remained the same through all these forty years. 
The Pre-Raphaelites, Burne-Jones and the stained-glass 
draughtsmen, and the French realists influenced him as 
little as did Aubrey Beardsley, Mr. Dana Gibson, and 
Mr. Augustus Jobn. In his early drawings the line 
is heavier and coarser, the shadowed eyes more regu'irly 
conventional; in the later work the design is moi 
sinuous, the hatching of the background not so purposeless, 
and the whole effect appears more practised. But the 
lighting is equally arbitrary; a foreground figure may be 
presented in outline and a subsidiary figure in the same light 
all in shadow. A great many of his cartoons hardly stand a 
second scrutiny. Why an artist with an authentic talent who 
gained public approval at the first stroke should not have made 
a more definite effect on the imagination of the public seems @ 
puzzle, but the reason can probably be found in the fact that 









Said to glide on the ancient floors, 


all through his career he happened to escape the wholesome 
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Jiscipline of the finished picture-drawing. Allthe other Punch 
cartoonists had that discipline, and so had learnt to present a 
consistent interior or outdoor scene under one lighting with 
the relative tones and textures all worked out. Sambourne 
from the comic almanac to the secondary cartoon, 
and so at Sir John Tenniel’s retirement to cartoonist-in-chief, 
relying all the time on the hard decorative style which, with 
all its weaknesses, he had evolved in his immaturity. 


pass ed 


J. B. 








BOOKS. 


——a 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR.* 

We welcome the completion of the Official History of the 
War in South Africa, and congratulate Captain Grant, or, as 
he is perhaps better known, “ Linesman,” on the success with 
which he has carried out a very difficult task. No one better 
qualified for such a work could have been selected. Besides 
the skill with which he has woven a maze of apparently dis- 
connected events into a coherent whole, he has, by aid of a 
vivid style coupled to personal knowledge of his subject, made 
an interesting book out of what might easily have been an 
accurate but monotonous record. 

This last volume covers the course of events from 
December, 1900, to May, 1902—a period of a year and a half— 
whereas three volumes were devoted to the fourteen months’ 
operations from the outbreak of war to the departure of Lord 
Roberts. We think that the compression of the history of 
the later period into one volume is justified. As the author 
very justly remarks, “to describe the skirmishes of every 
patrol, the attack on every blockhouse, the fighting at every 
drift, would fill many pages with tales of adventure which 
must be left to oblivion.” To have attempted to include more 
than has been given would have resulted in a tediousness more 
fatal to the work than any minor omissions could be. 

This volume possesses a special interest in that it recounts 
accurately and fully the events of a phase of a struggle which, 
though long-drawn, has remained least known. Whether the 
operations of these eighteen months be classified as “ guerilla,” 
or lightly dismissed as being of a “ minor” nature, the fact 
remains that to bring them to a successful issue proved an 
immense effort forour nation. In the compiler’s words, it was 
“a whole campaign of small affairs which together composed 
one of the greatest feats of the British Empire and Army.” 
To most of those who were fighting out in South Africa, 
and got glimpses at short range of a fraction of what was 
passing, this detailed account of all that went on will come as 
somewhat of a surprise; to those who were not out in South 
Africa it will be a revelation; to all it is bewildering. It is 
to be hoped that many besides soldiers will study this anthori- 
tative narrative of the most confusing and complicated, if 
not the most important, period of the campaign. 

The arrangement of the chapters is well thought out, and is 
probably the best adapted for reference, and, quite wisely, no 
effort has been made to achieve the impossible in the way of 
presenting a continuous narrative. The absence of any 
“periodical purview,” however, is a great drawback, for 
without it no general coup d’wil can be obtained. The reasons 
given in the preface for this absence are appreciated ; still, we 
think that a few skeleton maps showing diagrammatically the 
centres of pressure at certain periods would have been most 
useful for giving some idea of the main lines of the war. In 
spite of the long periods during which the enemy’s efforts 
were sporadic, there were, as far as we were concerned, certain 
very definite developments of pressure, though these shifted 
and died away rapidly. Perhaps the best indirect evidence of 
the existence of such variations is given in the records of 
railway traffic, and some examples of troop moves carried out 
by the railway are included in Appendix X. The history is, 
in accordance with precedent, non-critical and strictly con- 
fined to a relation of facts; but the writer occasionally 
permits himself to point a moral. In discussing the results 
of the disaster at Tweebosch on March 7th, 1902, and its effect 
on the campaign, he says :— 

“The greatest lesson of the campaign is, however, brief enough 
to he more than once insisted upon—that the nation which is 
robbed of or divests itself of broad military purposes, long 





* History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902, Written by Direction of his 
Majesty's Government. Vol. IV. By Captain Maurice Harold Grant (Devon- 
shire Kegiment), London: Hurst and Blackett. [2ls, net.) 








conceived and long prepared, and leans instead upon the patriotism 
of irregulars and the delusive brilliance which so often illuminates 
their warfare, is about to vanish from its high place none the less 
surely because it sinks amid a cloud of falling stars.” 

This sentence concentrates into a few lines the uselessness of 
all guerilla warefare; but though sterile of ultimate result in 
the face of the might and determination of a Great Power, the 
guerilla effort of the Boers cost the British Empire much. It 
would have been more than interesting, therefore, if some 
opinion could have been expressed as to whether our policy 
before the war, or our own acts during the earlier military 
operations, were in any way responsible for the continuance 
of a hopeless struggle by a beaten foe. 

If amongst the thousand fights described there is much in 
the nature of “ regrettable incidents” to make us grieve, there 
is also much to make us proud. An analysis of the many 
reverses we suffered will show that with us the characteristics 
of foresight and care, or that sense of precaution whereby 
surprises and hopeless situations may be avoided, are in far 
greater need of development than the pluck and determina- 
tion by which alone troops once caught at a disadvantage can 
extricate themselves. In other words, it seems that our hearts 
were often bigger than our heads. Over and over again it 
was the valour and devotion of our officers and men which 
retrieved the day when ill-fortune, the superior tactics of the 
enemy, or our own mismanagement had placed them in a very 
grave situation. It is stirring to read of the extrication of 
our force from the apparently hopeless position in which it 
found itself at Noitgedacht on December 15th, 1900, and 
of the gallantry displayed under most adverse conditions. 
Though the disaster at Helvetia on December 29th, 1900, is 
not pleasant to recall, the sadness of the incident is relieved 
by the defence of the King’s Kopje. Again, the repulse of 
De la Rey at Moedwil on September 30th, 1901, was a severe 
enough test for any troops. Here our men were attacked at 
dawn while still asleep in their tents. From the chaos caused 
by a sudden onslaught at such a hour, increased by the 
stampede of maddened animals through the camp, order was 
evolved and a brilliant and successful counter-attack carried 
out. This is one of the few cases where the official 
historian indulges in a little criticism,—here in regard to 
the precautionary measures adopted. The counter-attack 
at Moedwil was similar in nature to that executed at 
Viakfontein on May 29th of the same year. The defence of 
Forts Itala and Prospect on September 26th, and the action 
at Bakenlaagte on October 30th, 1901, though not great 
battles, are fine examples of heroism and devotion to duty. 
As Captain Grant writes, in referring to some individual 
cases of gallantry at Bakenlaagte, “such soldiers have earned 
more than a line, unless indeed it be one as immortal as that 
brief ancient legend graven over the bones of men of like valour 
with them, ‘Stranger, go tell the Lacedemonians that we 
died in obedience to their laws.’” Of many fine descriptions 
of actual fighting in Vol. 1V., this is perhaps the best. We 
should like to see it and other extracts from this history 
collected for use in our elementary schools. We are rather 
lacking in ideals in the present day, and higher conceptions 
of duty could not be put before the rising generation. We 
do not think that there would be any danger of encouraging 
an excessively military spirit by such accounts of what men 
of our blood have done in recent years. 

We have so far selected a few cases of British gallantry on 
the defensive. There were also, during the weary round of 
disappointing treks and drives, examples of well-conceived 
and brilliantly executell offensive actions which resulted in 
success. Of these the capture of Lotter on September 5th, 
1901, was one of the most noteworthy. The gallantry of 
those Boers who continued the struggle against us for so long 
is unquestionable. Though they were on the whole a brave, 
tenacious, and honourable foe, there were occasions when they 
fell from this standard, especially as regards their treatment 
of our wounded, and we think it right that the fact should be 
recorded as is done in this Official History. Very little is said 
of the systematic abuse of our uniform by the enemy. One 
case where this was dore with remarkable success, at Tafel 
kop on December 20th, 1901, is described in detail. What 
we lost through the many occasions on which we mistook tlie 
burghers for our own men is beyond calculation. 

Of the main strategy of this latter half of the war, which we 
regret is nowhere dealt with en masse, the most striking point 
is the absolute failure of the Boer commanders to discove: 
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till too late that their best chance of success lay in an 
irruption through the West of Cape Colony down to the 
capital. General De Wet’s letter of February 8th, 1902, to 
Assistant-Commandant J. C. Smuts, who had apparently been 
the only Boer leader to recognise this fact earlier, throws an 
interesting light upon their eventual awakening. Yet, in 
spite of their non-recognition of their proper strategic 
objective, on November 5th, 1901, a small commando got as 
far south as Malmesbury. The road to Cape Town lay open 
before it, but the lack of horses necessitated a delay which 
was fatal to their chance. Five days later, when it was too 
late, the enemy's patrols were actually within thirty miles of 
Cape Town. 

There are naturally innumerable points in this great work, 
for it is emphatically a great work, which we have not space 
to touch upon. In closing the book we can only hope that 
the lessons which are to be drawn from our experiences in 
South Africa—none the less valuable because they cannot be 
published in an Official History—may not be forgotten. Much 
information is given in the appendices, of which there are 
twenty, and the maps are good. The map showing the block- 
house lines is especially useful in illustrating the system of 
drives. 





SOME LETTERS TO PIUS X.* 

Ir is impossible to read these letters to the Pope without 
mingled feelings. They are written with an honesty and a 
simplicity which must appeal to every generous heart. Full 
as they are of tragic memories, they do not clear the mind of 
pity and fear; because the gigantic tragedy that they narrate 
is not yet worked out to a righteous and inevitable close. It 
is still impending over the world, and implicating myriads of 
human beings. In the hands of the writer it becomes a 
theme of absorbing interest, and it rouses that saeva indig- 
natio of the mind without which, perhaps, no wrong and 
injustice has ever been redressed; which at any rate may be 
found even in the Gospels side by side with the Sermon on 
the Mount; and it must be owned that many smouldering 
fires, besides the flame of charity, consumed the heart and 
fevered the brain of Paul. 

The author of these letters is anonymous. He is an 
American, and a Roman ecclesiastic :— 

“ He is not known to me personally,” says the writer of a too 

brief introduction, “but I have heard enough about him to form 
a vivid picture of his character and attitude [He] is a 
devout Christian and also a good Catholic in the broad sense of 
the word. He has been an active priest for many years, and is 
devoted to his pastoral work. But his piety has suffered severe 
shocks and he is fretting under the conflict between the ideal he 
cherishes and the realization with which, to his deep regret, he 
finds so much fault.” 
Such, then, is the writer’s position; and many readers may 
ask, naturally, why, feeling so deeply and writing so 
strongly, does he remain anonymous. The ultimate answer 
is to be found in the dependent position of the Roman secular 
elergy. They depend absolutely on their Bishops for work 
and sastenance. Their Bishops depend just as helplessly on 
the Pope. “Many pious Catholics realize that it would not be 
wise to speak out boldly because of the subtle methods of the 
organized hierarchy, which have hitherto proved very efficient 
in meeting any attempt at reform.” 

The reform which the author desires is summed up by the 
word “ Modernism.” He has to complain, at the opening of 
his book, about the ignorance and apathy of the Roman 
clergy in the United States. Both Father Tyrrell and 
the Abbé Houtin bear witness to their deplorable and 
somewhat disgraceful backwardness. The latter has 
recorded that ‘Roman Catholicism in this country is in 
almost primeval darkness, and all but blind to what 
will probably be considered one of the most momentous 
agitations of Christian history.” Tyrrell observed that 
“Modernism has produced there hardly an echo. The 
Church in America is asleep; and I can conceive nothing 
that will waken it, but the production of some book native 
to the soil, which will raise so loud a ery of reform that 
all who have ears must hear.” 

That cry is now raised, with vehemence and pathos, by the 
author of these letters; and he addresses it to Pius X. in 
person. He begins by endorsing what M. Houtin says 
about the intellectual poverty of American Romanism :— 


By A Modernist, 





* Letters to his Holiness Pope Pius X, 


London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. [5s. 6d, net.) 





“The Church in this country is intellectually backward, 

in all the voluminous literature of Biblical criticism, the 
history of dogmas and religions, and the philosophy of religious 
phenomena, not a single work of competence and authority 
has yet been produced by an American Catholic, and the 
books that reach even a second class are hardly more than 
half a dozen.” 
This is due very largely, he urges, to the Jesuits: and if not 
directly, as in their own establishments, yet indirectly through 
the adoption of their principles and methods by most Roman 
Catholic schools and seminaries :— 

“A decline in writers and scholars has often been noted ag 

coincident with the incoming of Jesuits as teachers. This has 
been particularly observed in Prague, Vienna, and Ingoldstadt, 
Ingoldstadt was famous until the Jesuits took charge of it, 
Then fell mediocrity like a curse. In philosophy, which is their 
pride and boast, there is no society of scholars so miserably 
represented by thinkers of the first rank. In exegesis and 
Biblical criticism, they are a Sahara of unproductiveness, In 
literature and critical study of the classics, to which they are 
presumed to be devoted, they have observed their vow of poverty 
well. Their art and architecture are the scandal of these 
departments of fine taste.” 
The early Jesuits were robust scholars and independent 
thinkers; but policy to begin with, and then the inevitable 
consequences of their system, crushed the life out of them. 
Their “ reputation for scholarship is one of the most extra- 
ordinary delusions of the pious.” But the defects of their 
training are not due merely to the Institutes of their 
founder. They are inherent in the whole system of 
Vaticanism, and they act with a retributive justice on those 
who are its foremost advocates :— 

“Casuistry,” says Mabillon, “is the worst offspring of 
scholasticism The aim of an autocratic hierarchy is not 
to seek Truth, but to preserve its own traditional ideas and pre- 
possessions From institutions, wherein Truth and not 
an Italian bishop dictates methods, are proceeding publications 
which add every year to the sum of human knowledge. From 
Catholic universities we get either sterility and silence, or 
desperate efforts to uphold ancient theses which are doomed to 
die Teachers formed upon the Papal standard simply 
cannot be disciples of Truth, or in possession of elementary 
intellectual honesty Intellectual immorality lies and 
must lie at the basis of Catholic education, until the idolatry 
of Italian Popes shall disappear.” 

We have dwelt long upon the intellectual aspect of the 
Modernist controversy, because after all it is the most 
important, and one obvious deduction from it is too often 
overlooked. Ifthe Papal Monarchy had not been steeped in 
conservatism, it would not have been so startled by the dis- 
covery of Modernism among its subjects. Its rulers still 
aim at the theocratic absolutism of the thirteenth century, 
and they still hope to realise it by the methods of the 
Catholic Reaction in the sixteenth. Beyond those positions 
they have never moved, while the world has been progressing 
in quite opposite directions. It is not surprising that there 
should be a conflict between the Papal authorities and such 
Roman Catholics as are touched by the liberties and know- 
ledge of the twentieth century. But the rights of battle are 
not a prerogative of the authorities, as they themselves 
tyrannously assert, and as a careless world too easily concedes. 
If the authorities find themselves confronted by fresh know- 
ledge and enlarging intellects, those who have been reared in 
this knowledge find themselves, not only bound, but stultified, 
by a terrible and compromising past. So long as the 
authorities cling to that past, and even defend it by their 
claim to inerrancy and infallibility, there must be a conflict 
between the old and the new;. not merely a conflict of 
opinions and of interpretation, but of ethics, and therefore 
ultimately of politics, of scholarship, of society itself, of the 
whole sphere of human activities and interests. There is no 
means of avoiding this grave and disturbing issue. The 
Papacy claims to be infallible in faith and morals, and to be 
the arbiter of everything that touches either, however in- 
directly. The particular claim may, indeed, be challenged so 
far as the Papacy is concerned; but the general deduction is 
unassailable. Religion cannot be disentangled from the other 
affairs of human life, and humane living cannot be separated 
from religion. But if religion be implicated of necessity with 
the crimes and errors of the past, if the ecclesiastical 
authorities not only defend previous wrongdoing, but hold 
firmly to the very principles which produced it, and, given 
the opportunity, must inevitably produce it again, then the 
burden of the past is too heavy to be borne by those who 
have recognised its true nature. This is, really, the conflict 
between the Modernists and the Curialists. Their theological 
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dapules might conceivably be adjusted. Their ethical and 
intellectual differences cannot possibly be reconciled so long as 


the Papal Curia remains what it has been, and what it is — 
«The Catholic Church has reached a crisis in comparison with 
which every peril of her past history was insignificant. Sho is 
~ conflict with ideas. She is now striving to justify herself 
now in on f science. She is now ealled to account before the 
in the face of sci - 
stern tribunal of peoples who have grown to intellectual and 
ethical maturity. 

So writes the author of these letters, and he goes on to 
convict the Papacy of cruelty, and tyranny, and casuistry, 
and obscurantism, and downright error; all of them ona 
seale and with a persistence unapproached by any other 
institution known to history. The writer asks Pius X. why 
the modern world, and especially the most progressive nations 
in it, either have rejected in the past, or are rejecting at 
present, the claims and teaching of the Roman clergy. ; He 

puts aside as fatuous the stock answer of the authorities 
about the Devil, or the Freemasons, or the Jews, or the 
Protestants; and he replies that it is the Inquisition and its 
methods, which have never been repudiated, and the ever- 
growing Papal claims, together with the spirit and proceed- 
ings of the Curva, which have alienated the modern world, and 
= now alienating the younger and more educated generations 
of Roman Catholics. 

The chapters on the Inquisition tell us nothing new, but 
they present the familiar history in a suggestive and thrilling 
way. The author reminds us that the Civilta Cattolica 
defended the Inquisition in 1855 as “a sublime spectacle of 
social perfection ” :— 

“Unrepentant and unreformed,” he says, “the Papacy stands 
before the modern world with the millstone of the Inquisition 
about its neck. Taking back nothing, apologizing for nothing in 
its blood-red past, the Papacy dares to ask the suffrage and alle- 
giance of civilized men. ..... Though mankind will no longer 
tolerate the Inquisition in practice, the Papacy still stands 
committed to the Inquisition in principle.” 

Besides the Inquisition, the author inveighs against clerical 
celibacy, with its initial tyranny and fraud, its manifest 
failure, and all its consequent mischiefs. There are two 
instructive letters on relics and indulgences, and we note 
especially the curious list of relics on p. 99. 

The author sees clearly that the whole j@0s of the Papal 
Church has altered since the sixteenth century. He draws a 
sharp distinction between mediaeval Catholicity and Roman 
Catholicism, He laments the growth and preponderance of 
the Religious Orders, and their centralisation under Generals 
who are resident in Rome. Most of all, he regrets and 
resents the growth of the Papal autocracy, and the consequent 
degradation of the Bishops, who are now “ sunk to serfdom,” 
mere “ ordainers of priests, blessers of chrism, and baptisers 
of bells.” “Weakness, the inevitable consequence of sub- 
servience, is the universal result.” The existing Papacy is 
“a mischievous modernism” which we shall not see con- 
demned, although, “during the first nine hundred years of 
Catholicity, Roman tyranny was unknown.” And he quotes 
some excellent words of Gregory the Great to the then 
Emperor, admitting clearly that in civil matters the Roman 
Bishop was a subject, but distinguishing finely between his 
duty to the State and the rights of his conscience as a spiritual 
teacher (pp. 136-38). But the Papacy “ developed.” Monsignor 
Baudrillart confesses that the Popes from Gregory VII. 
onwards “ resolved really and literally to place themselves at 
the head of a feudalised hierarchy,”—that is, to be omni- 
potent over souls and bodies, according to the utterances of 
Innocent III. and Boniface VIII. What that really meant is 
shown by the Inquisition ; also by the dealings of Innocent III. 
with the English Crown and realm, which was not an excep- 
tional act of policy. It is always suggestive that Innocent 
condemned Magna Charta, and it follows logically that 
Vaticanism is incompatible with British institutions, both in 
their English and their American forms. Quite incompatible 
is it also with any freedom of edueation and of conscience; 
and the “ rights of parents,” which are utilised now by French 
and English Romanists, would have received short shrift, like 
the parents themselves, in the golden days of Innocent IIL 
For some proofs of this we may refer to pp. 20, 33, 53, 56. 

“Catholicism and Romanism,” says the author, “ were not 
always one 
“Ihave come to the conclusion that a Papal power capable in 
this twentieth century of such infamies as the Syllabus of 
Pius IX. and your own [Pius X.] campaign against modernism, is 


” 
— 





irreconcilable with civilization and is destructive of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. ..... You, Pius X., have shown yourself the 
worst enemy to human intelligence that even the Papacy can 
boast within the memory of living men. The lists of your 
scholarly victims and of your obstructive decisions are almost as 
great in number as the weeks of your pontificate.” 

Such things used to be shouted in Exeter Hall and circulated 
in lurid tracts. It is a significant sign of our times that they 
should now be repeated from so many quarters within the 
Papal Church. Whatever the future may hold, it is quite 
certain that the methods of Pius X. will neither cure 
Modernism nor crush the Modernists. 





FROM THE BOTTOM UP.* 

Tuts book was shortly noticed in the Spectator of May 2\st. 
We return to it because it seems worthy of a longer review. 
The “ Bottom,” as Mr. Irvine describes it, was very low down 
indeed. He was born in Antrim, one of the twelve children 
of a cobbler, whom the introduction of new machinery had 
reduced from making shoes to mending them. He was 
hungry, picking up scraps of food from the dunghills and 
gutters, ragged and without cap or shoes, untaught and 
without any religious influence beyond the father’s strict 
Sabbatarianism :— 

“TI bounced into the alley one Sunday morning, whistling a 

Moody and Sankey hymn. ‘Shut up yer mouth!’ said my father. 
‘It’s a hymn tune,’ I replied. ‘I don’t care a damn,’ replied my 
father. ‘It’s the Lord’s day, and if J hear you whistlin’ in it I'll 
whale the hell out 0’ ye.” 
There was one attempt to get schooling, but it was a failare; 
still, in the boy’s heart there was a passionate desire to learn. 
How pathetic is this little picture !—“ On scraps of leather I 
used to imitate writing, and often I would quietly steal up to 
my mother’’—she was the only person in the house who 
could read—‘‘and ask her whether they meant anything 
or not. I thought somehow by accident I would surely get 
something.” 

The first employment was selling newspapers in the street; 
the next keeping the crows off a potato crop; from the potato- 
field the lad was promoted to the stables. It was a great 
upward move; for the first time in his life he had the per- 
manent possession of a hat. With this came stirrings of 
discontent,— why were the horses so much more than the 
men? “The master used to talk to his horses, but he seldom 
talked to his grooms.” And glimpses of the easy life in the 
master’s house helped to strengthen the feeling. First he 
took a place in another town; then, leaving Ireland, went to 
work in a coal-pit in Scotland. The mine pleased him less 
than the stable, for the work seemed to disable him from 
thinking. And thinking was much to him, for all along he 
had had spiritual experiences, which as time went on became 
definitely religious. One night he went to a mission meeting, 
and though he could not keep awake to hear the address, he 
got advice which turned his life into a new course. The 
adviser was Professor Henry Drummond. 

The outlook was not promising. Jobs were not easy to 
find in Glasgow. “I spent the greater part of many a night 
on my knees in some alley, or down by the docks, praying for 
a chance to work—to be clean—to learn to read.” The next 
move was suggested by a chance companion. He enlisted, 
and found to his satisfaction that he was to be a Marine; this 
would give him, he thought, a better opportunity of seeing the 
world. There was a school, in which, as might be expected 
of one who had long cherished such ambitions, he made rapid 
progress. Then there were lectures, prayer-meetings, and so 
forth. These he diligently attended, and not as a silent 
hearer; he could “give voice to his religious beliefs.” 
Unfortunately the voice was marred by a strong Irish brogue, 
which he thought “badly out of place.” These interests so 
engrossed him that his physical training was neglected. “My 
fellow-recruits were thinking in terms of drill only, and I 
was thinking in terms of my new-found opportunity for an 
education.” This meant a sojourn for a time in the “awkward 
squad.” But he was not the man to stay there. He went to 
the gymnasium. It seemed to its frequenters a good chance 
of getting some fun out of the big, awkward Irishman. 
One of the instructors invited him to enter the boxing 
contest; he consented on being told that it was the right 
thing to do, and got, as might be expected, a severe 





* From the Bottom Up: the Life Story of Alexander Irvine, London: W. 
Heinemann, (6s, net.) 
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thrashing. This gave him food for thought. He handed 
over two-thirds of his pay for the next six weeks to a 
room-mate for instruction in boxing. “I gave up prayer- 
meetings, lectures, and socials, and devoted myself religiously 
to what is called ‘the noble art of self-defence.’” At the end 
of the time he went to the gymnasium, and modestly asked 
for a turn with his first “instructor.” The man was knocked 
out of time in five minutes. Five other men were called up in 
succession, and failed to conquer him. He found himself a 
hero; but the discovery troubled him. He was a champion 
boxer, and he wished to be a saint. The struggle was long, 
but it ended in the victory of the older passion. “On the 
sands of Deal beach I knelt on my knees, and promised God 
that I ‘wudn’t put th’ dhirty gloves on again.” He went 
back to his religious exercises, attaching himself to a small 
Independent Church in the neighbourhood. And now the brogue 
had to be got rid of. His comrades could not help, “ Cockneys 
murdering the Queen’s English, and Scotchmen who were 
doing worse.” He turned to literature, and a wise adviser 
suggested John Halifax, Gentleman. “ Inside of a week I had 
read the book twice, the second time with a dictionary and 
| ea I memorized whole pages of it, and even took 
long walks by the seaside repeating over and over what I had 
memorized.” Before long came a mission to London with a 
despatch for the Horse Guards, and with it a week’s leave of 
absence. Irvine spent it in evangelising. He told the story 
of his conversion, wearing his uniform by day and plain 
clothes at night. An officer who knew something of him took 
him to a Sunday afternoon meeting at a Duke’s house. Many 
of the most aristocratic people in London were there,—and 
Professor Henry Drummond. The Professor’s speech was 
most significant to one at least of its bearers. “Up to that 
time my theology related largely to another world...... 
he was telling us that religion must be related to life...... 
He had pushed me out of one stage and...... inspired 
me into another.” 


After this came a period of active service. Was he to be 
drafted to the Home or the Mediterranean Squadron? to 
the ‘Condor’ or the ‘Alexandra’? “I learned that the 
‘Alexandra’ had a library and a school on board, so I made 
a kind of proposition to the Almighty...... Give me the 
flagship for the sake of the schooling I will get there and I 
will give you my life!” When the roll was called he found 
that the ‘Condor’ was his destination. Not a little chaff from 
his comrades followed, which he bore as well as he could. 
Then it turned out that there had been a mistake. His 
destination was the ‘ Alexandra.’ And now we have the last 
of the barrack-room :— 


“ « Boys,’ I said, ‘ here’s your last chance to oblige an Irishman!’ 
— What is it, Pat?’ half a dozen shouted in unison.—‘I want to 
box any three blinderin’ idiots in the room, and all together, 
begorra! Come on now, ye spalpeens, and show the stuff yer 
made of!’ The only answer was a loud outburst of applause and 
laughter. In my exuberance, I danced an Irish hornpipe, and my 
career in the barrack-room was over.” 


On board ship he found among his comrades some Plymouth 
Brethren, and attached himself to them. His account of his 
relations with them is well worth quoting :— 


“They were fine Bible students, indeed, Bible experts. This 
Was a great joy to me at first, but the atmosphere to a red-blooded, 
jubilant nature like mine was rather stifling after a while. I was 
fond of a good story and was full of Irish folklore and fairy 
stories, and I noticed my brethren did not relish my outbursts of 
laughter. It was explosive, spontaneous and hearty, but not con- 
tagious among them. Their faces assumed a rather pained 
expression, a kind of notice of emotion that a sense of humour 
and religious beliefs occupied different compartments in the 
human mind. It was intimated to me that such ‘frivolousness’ 
was out of kelter with the profession of a Christian. It was 
merely by accident that I pulled out of a shelf in the library 
‘Adam Bede’ by George Eliot. When I was discovered eagerly 
cevouring its contents under the glare of the fighting lamp one 
night after the crew had ‘ piped down,’ I was upbraided for spend- 
ing such precious time on such ‘worldly trash.’ ‘Suppose the 
Lord should come now and find you reading that; what would 
you say to Him?’ My reply added to their sorrow. ‘I should 
say, “ Begorra, Yer Honour, it’s a bully good story!”’” 


Before long the “noble art of self-defence” was called into 
requisition again. One of his comrades, “a sort of a ship’s 
bruiser,” persistently insulted him. At last he could stand it 
no longer, and in spite of the “Brethren’s” entreaties, he 
challenged his tormentor. At first the battle went against 
bim. Then one of his friends, who, for all his remonstrances, 


a 
minutes more his opponent would be outclassed. And he gj j 
last :— 

“Up to that point it was a one-sided thing. Now, I was not 

only taking, but giving; and not only giving, but giving With 
laughter and ejaculations. Our Bible study for that month was 
the memorizing of the names of the minor prophets; and ones 
when I managed to toss my opponent’s head to ene side with q 
blow on the point of the chin, I shouted full of glee, ‘Take that 
you cross-eyed son of a seacook—take it in the name of Hosea!! 
The crowd laughed, but above the roar of laughter rang out ths 
voice of a Scotchman who was one of our best Bible students. 
‘Gio him brimstone, Sandy!’ A few minutes later I ejaculated 
‘And, bedad, that’s for Joel!’ In this new spirit and in this 
jocular way, I pounded the twelve minor prophets into him ong 
after another, while the rafters of the ship rang with the cheers of 
the crew. By the time I had exhausted the minor prophets, I 
was much the stronger man of the two.” 
It ended by the two becoming fast friends. Irvine wrote the 
other’s letters, even his love-letters. They were “ plastered all 
over with Irish blarney,” and they were a great success, 
“Shoot me off one of them things to Mary, will ye?” the 
man would say. Meanwhile the conqueror had become a hero, 
and had repented again of his success. 

We have dwelt on the steps of the climbing “from the 
bottom up,” because this is the most characteristic part of 
the book, and, we may say, the most readily appreciated. But 
the greater part of the volume is given to a description of 
Alexander Irvine’s evangelising work in the United States, 
This is profoundly interesting, as are the pictures which go 
with it of social conditions, of life in the Bowery, and of the 
men and women whom he saw there. It would be no easy 
task to deal critically with this, and we must be content with 
a general commendation to our readers. All through they 
will see the same Alexander Irvine, “a man of God” and “a 
man of his hands.” If Bunyan’s early life were known, it 
would not be surprising to find him such another. Bunyan, 
it may be remembered, was a “soldier lad.” 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS.* 

Tue Duke of Argyll has brought together, mainly from his 
family papers, a collection of letters which is typical of most 
sides of eighteenth-century life. They stretch from the days 
of the Squadrone Volante and the Union troubles to the first 
Reform Bill and Mrs. Hemans, and touch on topics as widely 
apart as a Dunbartonshire election and the country tastes of 
Madame de Staél. Mainly they are written by great ladies 
and nobles, but there is a sprinkling of lawyers and other 
folk among the correspondents, and in most cases the great 
people condescend to homely topics. They are very typical in 
their range of that strange and delectable century, when the 
world was always at war and yet had the leisure to be curious 
about the philosophies, when men wore preposterous and 
beautiful clothes and deified Reason, when the masses were 
just beginning to find their voice and their masters in con- 
sequence to suffer perplexity. No old letters can be dull 
reading; there is always some turn of phrase, some hint of a 
forgotten mode, to hold the reader. The Union of the two 
countries is an old story, but it is amusing to sce how its 
contemporaries speculated on its future. The Jacobite Wars 
have little importance now, save in romance, but one or two 
letters in the Duke of Argyll’s collection, and still more the 
news-letters which Mr. Francis Steuart has edited from 
manuscripts in Mr. Charles Chambers’s possession, give the 
reader a better idea of that ancient topsy-turvy Scotland tlaa 
any chapter in a serious history. We hear, for example, from 
Mr. Steuart’s book of Rob Roy's capture of the village of 
Markinch, in Fife—a far cry from his own country—and from 
the Duke we get the letter of Keppoch and Lochiel in 1746, 
which says much about the Duke’s own clan which its 
Highland neighbours had long thought :— 


“Tho Campbells,” say these loyalists, “have openly appeared 
with their wonted zeal for Rebellion and Usurpation, in a most 


officious manner. ..... We are determined to apply to H.R.U. 
for leave and an order to enter their country with full power to 
act at discretion ...... and we hope to prevail with H.R.H. to 


hang a Campbell for every house that shall hereafter be burned 
by them.” 

A month later Keppoch was dead at Culloden, and Locbiel 
and “H.R.H.” in full flight in the heather. The Duke prints 
many household accounts, which are of interest only to the 








* (1) Intimate Society Letters of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by the Duke 
of Argyll, K.T. .2 vols. London: Stanley Paul and Co, (ee. net. }——(2) <— 





had stopped to see it out, whispered that if he could last five 





Letters of 1715-16. Edited by A. Francis Steuart. London: W. and 
Chambers, [5s. net.) 
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an of prices, but it was a pleasant perquisite of his 


— as Admiral of the Scottish Seas, to receive any goods 
rs ashore. We learn from one letter that a pipe of port 


and a pipe of claret came ashore on the far isle of Barra, and 
that one Roderick McN eil was sore put to it to dispose of the 
treasure safely. We hear much of one great eighteenth- 
century sensation, the Douglas case, in which the Duchess 
Elizabeth of Hamilton (née Gunning) took a foremost part 
on her son’s behalf. We get the letters of Mr. Andrew Stuart, 
the Hamilton “ doer,” and learn of his proceedings in France, 
which were later to incur the censure of Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield and Lord Chancellor Camden. But the editor goes 
too far when he says that “ there is now no doubt that he 
(Stuart) was in the right and that Lady Jane had no 
children.” There is every doubt, and he is a bold man who is 
prepared to reject the unanimous finding of all the great 
English Judges of the day. What the young Duke of 
Hamilton thought of the appeal we learn from a letter to his 
mother. He objected to the cost. “To hurt myself and 
enrich a set of low, mercenary Wretches, Lawyers, whom I 
detest, and with reason, I think is too bad.” 

The best letters are written by or to this same Duchess 
Elizabeth, who was the wife of two Dukes and the mother of 
four. She was a woman whose character and abilities were as 
remarkable as that beauty which still dazzles us from the 
canvases of Sir Joshua. She got the future Sir John Moore 
his commission in the British Army. According to the Duke 
of Argyll, she did the same thing for Wolfe, but there must be 
some mistake. Wolfe was a Lieutenant in 1742, when the 
Duchess was a child, and when he met her in Scotland after 
her marriage he was already a Lieutenant-Colonel. Her 
letters give us a glimpse of the power of the Hamiltens in the 
West, for she engages Members of Parliament as if they 
were new footmen, and receives despatches on public affairs 
like a Cabinet Minister. Of the letters concerning her, we 
like the scandalous epistles of Mrs. Burgoyne, who tells awful 
stories of how “ Miss P. lost in one night £500 and the next 
£1,500, and paid it all the next day.” (From a letter from Lady 
North to Lady Gower printed on p. 309 we can identify 
“Miss P.” as Miss Pelham.) Another agreeable gossip is 
Lady Dalkeith, daughter of the great John, the second Duke 
of Argyll, whom we know as Lady Greenwich from later 
memoirs. She recounts the doings of her sister, Lady Mary 
Coke, who fer so long made sport for the fashionable world 
with her passion for Royalties. (By the way, why does the 
editor talk of this lady’s “unhappy marriage with W. €oke 
of Norfolk” ? She married Lord Coke, whose Christian name 
was Edward, and with whom the peerage ceased, till it was 
revived in 1887 for his cousin once removed, the famous 
“Coke of Norfolk.”) When Lady Eglintoune writes to her 
granddaughter as “My dear Madam” we feel that the 
eighteenth eentury is very far away from us, but when we come 
on such a brilliant little sketch as the account of life at Chats- 
worth, “A Rational Day in the Country,” we realise the 
eontinuity of history. The sketch is worthy of Lady Louisa 
Stuart, and we should greatly like to discover the author. 
Very pleasant too are the letters from Augusta of Bruns- 
wick, the eldest sister of George III., the wife of one great 
soldier and the mother of another, as well as of the unfor- 
tunate Queen Caroline. The Duchess of Brunswick’s letters 
are full of robust good sense, and contain many amusing 
comments on the love affairs of her Royal kinsmen. “TI long 
to know where those Dainty Widows are to be Buried; if 
it’s by Princess Amelia she will make a great noise at the 
raising from the dead.” 

Most of the second volume is occupied with the letters of 
Dr. Moore, who attended the young Duke of Hamilton on a 
grand tour of Europe. Dr. Moore, the father of the hero of 
Corunna, was a gentleman of sense and penetration, and he 
seems to have done well by his charge, shepherding him out 
of his endless love affairs :-— 

“This is the third Passion,” he wrote to the Duchess Elizabeth, 
“the Duke has had since we cross’d the Sea. They generally 
affect his appetite, and I can make a pretty good guess of the 
highth of his Love by the Victuals he Refuses to eat. A Slight 
touch of Love puts him immediately from Legumes and all kinds 
ef Jardinage. If it arises a degree higher he turns up his nose at 
Fricasses and Ragouts. Another degree and he will Rather go to 

supperless as taste plain Roasted Veal or Poulets of any sort. 
This is the utmost length his passion has ever come hitherto, for 
when he was at the worst with Madamoisel Marchenville, tho’ 
she put. him intirely from Greens, Ragouts, and Veal, yet she 





made no impression on his Roast Beef or Mutton appetite. Ho 
fed plentifully upon those in spite of all her charms. I intend to 
make a Thermometer for the Duke’s Passion with four degrees: 
(1) Greens, (2) Fricasses and Ragouts, (3) Roast Veal and fowls, 
(4) plain Roast Mutton or Beef. And if ever the Mercury mounts 
so high as the last I shall think the Case alarming and inform 
your Grace.” 

Among the Duke’s transient flames seems to have been Prince 
Charlie’s wife, Louise of Stolberg, an affair on which Dr. 
Moore comments with Rabelaisian humour. The eighteenth 
century had its drawbacks, to be sure. While Dr. Moore was 
enjoying himself hugely, and winning ducats from German 
Serene Highnesses, we find poor Mrs. Moore writing to the 
Duchess :—* The day I was honoured with your Grace's letter 
I had the misfortune to lose my Infant, and tho’ penetrated 
with gratitude for the obliging manner in which your Grace 
expressed yourself, My health and spirits were both so much 
affected that I was unable to make any return at that time.” 
It is a horrible little glimpse into the meaning of cighteenth- 
century class distinctions. With the later letters we are 
almost clear of the century, for Lord John Campbell, to whom 
most of them are addressed, was the father of the late Duke of 
Argyll, and in the hectic and high-flying French of Madame 
de Stuaél, the chief correspondent, we find the note of a new 
age. We end with the guileless early Victorian sensibility of 
Mrs. Hemans :— 

“It is by such feelings of pure and beautiful gratification as 
these which your Ladyship’s most kind letter could not but excite, 
that the many anxieties attendant upon the literary career, 
(especially when pursued by a Female,) are occasionally overpaid. 
Tee Fame and Popularity may have many more dazzling 
triumphs, but none of which the heart ‘can ask, if this be joy,’ and 
be answered with such unalloyed satisfaction.” 





TITIAN.* 

Ir is a real pleasure to come upon such a book as the one 
Mr. Ricketts bas writien about Titian amid the deluge of 
insignificant writing upon art which nowadays pours from 
the Press. Here we find neither the imaginary gossip of 
Renaissance Venice, nor the dry details of contracts with 
patrons, nor yet, again, the reconstructions of psychological 
states beloved of those writers on art who have but a small 
appreciation of painting. Mr. Ricketts, being an artist 
himself, never loses touch with the important fact that after 
all what really matter are the things which Titian painted, 
and not the speculations about them. Hence this volume 
takes the form of a detailed consideration of each work as far 
as possible in the order of its production. In this description 
the present condition of the picture is gone into, and it is sad 
to find how few of these masterpieces are in an untouched 
state. The author has much to say on the technical side of 
Titian’s art that is interesting, for the methods of the 
prince of painters have always been a subject of keen inquiry. 
Mr. Ricketts holds with those who see a substratum 
of tempera under glazes of translucent or semi-opaque 
varnish-colour. It must not be supposed from this that the 
author is unable to take large views, for his introduction 
dealing with Venetian art, and also the chapter devoted to 
Giorgione, are alike admirable. From the former we quote 
the following passage describing the lasting effect of Titian’s 
influence which is undoubtedly true. After considering some 
of the characteristics of the Venetian school, Mr. Ricketts 
says :— 

“With Titian we reach that which has passed for the art or 
picture-painting ever since. He made the technical mould which 
Rubens and Velasquez only modified, and which not even 
Rembrandt has succeeded in breaking. The art of picture- 
making as distinguished from decorative and epical art, in which 
Venice had never been supreme, was evolved by ‘Titian. In fact 
the picture, such as it has become in modern times, for better or 
for worse, owes its invention mainly to him, and to the Venetians 
who came within his influence.” 

A prominent feature of this really valuable book is the 
collection of illustrations at the end, of which there are one 
hundred and eighty-one. The volume, being larger than the 
ordinary octavo, admits of the pictures being of a reasonable 
size, 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.t 
Tue task of compressing the story of Buckinghamshire into 
the compass of a single volume could never be easy, for 





* Titian. By Charles Ricketts. London: Methuen and Co. [15s, net.] 
+ Highways and Byways in Buckinghamshire. By Clement Shorter. With 
Illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. London; Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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though, as Mr. Shorter reminds us, it is the thirty-third in 
size of the forty English counties, it has through all English 
history been a county of famous men and deeds. Whether 
Magna Charta was actually signed on the island bearing that 
name, which is now part of Buckinghamshire, or whether 
John put his seal tothe Charter on Runemede in Surrey, may 
be doubtful; but other associations with the progress of 
English thought and English freedom are not disputed. It 
was in the church of Great Kimble that John Hampden 
refused to pay ship-money. At Chenies lived the Russell 
whose death on the scaffold showed Englishmen what could 
still be expected from a Stuart dynasty. Burke is buried in 
Beaconsfield Church. Part at least of Paradise Lost was 
written in Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles; Cowper's 
home is still to be seen at Olney; Waller is buried in the 
churchyard ‘near Burke; and it was in the churchyard at 
Stoke Poges, or so many are ready to claim, that Gray wrote 
his elegy; his “ Ode” (which in Mr. Shorter’s book is quaintly 
misprinted) belongs to Eton. Marlow, besides Eton, claims 
Shelley, and at Marlow Mrs. Shelley wrote Frankenstein ; 
Shelley had first come to the little town to visit Peacock. Of 
other famous names, the Disraelis, father and son, had their 
homes at Bradenham and Hughenden; Penn’s grave, visited 
Ly countless American tourists, is at Jordans; Wilkes’s 
residence was the Prebendal, Aylesbury; and the rector of 
Ludgershall from 1368 to 1390 was John Wyelif. 

These and others make a long and illustrious list, and in 
dealing with them, and in deciding the space which each 
should cecupy, Mr. Shorter has done very well. If in his 
chronicles of lesser men and women he is a little too fond of 
dates and genealogies, he shows a better judgment in dealing 
with the broad facts of the larger lives which come into his 
story. The result is an interesting book about Buckingham- 
shire men and women. But has not Mr. Shorter forgotten 
the claims of his title? There is hardly a word in the book 
about highways and byways, except so far as you may 
measure distances on them in a motor-car. We are left with 
the impression that the whole county was travelled over in a 
motor-car, and the result is that of the quieter, slower pro- 
cesses of the countryside, the life of the cottages and of the 
farms, the air of the hills and woods, the crops, trees, birds, and 
flowers, we are told almost nothing. Mr. Shorter anticipates 
this criticism. “There are varied things that attract to a 
county,” he writes. “ Fishing, shooting, hunting, for example, 
are three of many. I am interested in none of these. 
Buckinghamshire attracts me wholly on the human side.” 
Well, every writer is entitled to his choice. But even on the 
human side of the life of the county, has all been said that 
should be said when in “essentially an agricultural county,” 
as Mr. Shorter describes Buckinghamshire, “ the social aspect 
of agriculture may be summed up” in four lines? Thecounty 
industry of chair-making, again, deserves more than a dozen- 
line paragraph. Perhaps the influence of the motor-car is 
discernible in the fact that we may search Mr. Shorter’s index 
in vain for mention of the oldest highways, Watling Street, 
Akeman Street, and the Icknield Way, all of which run 
through the county. But the motor-car pants most audibly 
when it will not wait in the villages. Generally it rashes 
straight to the church door, and we get a glimpse or not as it 
may be of a Norman fount or a quaint epitaph. But it does 
not always wait long enough even for that. It seems to have 
drawn up at Langley Church, for instance, but we only get a 
bare mention of the library in the church, and not a word of 
the superb Jacobean woodwork, or of the famous Keder- 
minster pew, with the eyes on its panelled ceiling. There is 
surely a “human side” to that strange painting. 





AUSTRALIA* 
A WELL-KNowN Oxford don is reported to have said to an 
undergraduate who was not wanting in self-esteem: “ We 
think very highly of you, Mr. C., very highly—but not so 
highly as you think of yourself.” Mr. Fraser says something 
of the same kind to the Australians. He admired them and 
their country greatly, though not always in a way that 
pleased them; but he saw things that did not appear to 
promise well, Accordingly he says what these things are, 
und does it, as it seems to us, in a quite reasonable way. In 
the front of all stands the immigration problem. Here is 





* Australia: the _— of a@ Nation. By John Foster Fraser. London: 
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a fact to begin with: Australia is about as big as In 
China put together, and it contains four million, peopl 
to about seven hundred million. India and China, of in 
have been settled from times that go back far beyond history 
and Australia had not a white man in it a century = 
ahalfago. But the point is,—the population does not grow 
as it should, neither in the native-born nor in the immigratiy 
element. We may dismiss the first part; as to the second 
the plain fact is that it is not encouraged as it should be, 
The Labour Party is practically dominant, and jt does 
not want to do what it thinks, but of course quits 
erroneously, would lower wages. Abundance is nover ty 
to be obtained by the road of scarcity. “The skilled British 
artisan is not allowed to land in Australia, if before leayins 
home he has taken the precaution to have a definite i), 
to turn to when he lands.” What need is there to aay 
more? Who would go twelve thousand miles on such 4 
chance P Imagine such a restriction put, say, on teachers. 
imagine an Oxford or Cambridge graduate told: “ You o 
quite welcome to come, but you must not come to take up 
this or that professorship, lectureship, or mastership.” Then 
there is the question of agriculture. The proportion of 
cultivated land to the whole area is very small, and it is 
diminishing. In 1900-1 there were 8,750,303 acres under grain, 
potatoes, sugar-cane, and vines; in 1907-8 there were nearly 
half-a-million less. Australia does not give free homesteads 
as Canada does. Here, of course, comes in the “squatter” 
question, but the fact remains. The people, too, are crowding 
into towns. For so young a country this is a strange and 
not an encouraging circumstance. Mr. Fraser points out 
some detailed defects. The difference of railway gauge ig 
one of them. In Victoria and Sonth Australia it is 5 ft. 3in, 
(but not the same throughout South Australia); in New South 
Wales 4{t. 8$in.; in the other provinces 3ft. Gin. There is 
severe criticism on the way in which the sheep are handled, 
This is what Mr. Fraser says of New South Wales: “I have 
no hesitation in saying that the manner in which the sheep 
are treated there is worse than in any land on the face of the 
earth.” It must not be supposed that there is not much to be 
praised, much that is hopeful. We have noticed the adverse 
criticisms only, because it is clear that it was to make these 
that Mr. Fraser, as a well-wisher of the country, has really 
written his book. 


dia and 
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THE AVON.* 


A GLANcE at the names which supply the titles of Mr, 
Bradley's chapters suffices to show how full a subject he 
has taken in hand. Tewkesbury stands first in the list and 
Rugby last, two places which have had during the last 
five centuries a significant change in importance. Between 
these we have, among other names, Evesham, the Cotswolds, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Edgehill, Warwick, and Kenilworth. 
Whatever his topic, Mr. Bradley has something worth hearing 
to say, and a way of his own in saying it, by which he gives 
a large significance to local things. He goes into Eckington 
Church, for instance (nine miles south-east of Worcester), aud 
sees in the chancel the tomb of a certain Hanford (d. 1616) 
with a numerous progeny of sons and daughters. He 
takes occasion to tell us something about the after-life of 
these same Hanfords, as representing a class. What became 
of them? Openings in life were far fewer in those days than 
in these. There was no standing Army, not much of a Fleet, 
and, above all, no India, none of the spots of “red” that are now 
scattered all over the world. They went into trade. That is 
well known enough by all who care to study the subject— 
William Law the divine, for instance, was well born, yet 
his father was a grocer—but it is commonly ignored. We 
transfer our modern social caste system to an age which knew 
nothing of it. The chapter on Stratford and Shakespeare is 
good, though we cannot agree with our author that a great 
man’s birthplace is the least interesting of the ec2nes with 
which he is connected. Wordsworth and Cockermouth are 
hardly an instance in point. Here it is the incongruity of the 
poet of Nature beginning life in a dull little town that strikes 
us. But Stratford is remarkably rich in places of interest a8 
well as in the records which relate to them. After all, we do 
know a very fair amount of details in Shakespeare's life; the 
difficulty is in making them fit in with the greatness of the 
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t. He would be less of a problem if we knew nothing more 
than the dates of his birth and his death. In the last chapter, 
“ Rugby,” we have an admirable account of the school, and a 
salutary correction of some commonly current beliefs about 
public schools. There is something curiously arbitrary about 
the classification which is now commonly accepted. There 
js among these foundations, as there was among King David's 
warriors, a “first three.” To Eton and Winchester we may 
concede that they have attained to the “ first three.” But bow 
about Harrow? How does it differ from Rugby? In what 
did Jobn Lyon stand above Lawrence Sheriff? There are 
scores of schools which can claim Royal or episcopal founders, 
but bave never risen out of a very humble grade. It is 
scarcely polite of Mr. Bradley to speak of Merchant Taylors’ 
and St. Paul’s as “London teaching shops labelled in Blue 
Books for technical reasons as Public Schools.” What 
difference in kind was there between Merchant Taylors’ and 
its complementary College, the Oxford St. John’s, and 
Winchester and New College? As for being “teaching 
shops,” they certainly deserved that opprobrious title better 
than other places which it would not be difficult to name. 





NOVELS. 

SIR GEORGE’S OBJECTION.* 
Mrs. W. K. Currrorn’s reach certainly does not exceed her 
grasp in this story. She has set out to write a story for the 
seke of astory,a thing of old-fashioned simplicity, and she 
moves through it with complete confidence. It is not venture- 
some, but it is pleasant. Authors who write old-fashioned 
stories have too often unduly old-fashioned ideas as to how to 
describe their characters. Mrs. Clifford appears therefore 
garbed with strength in a world where there is much weakness. 
Every one of her characters is distinct, and better than that, 
nearly every one is bound to rezall some experience, to answer 
to some observation, in her readers. We have a country 
gentleman (the Sir George of the title), who is badly served 
by the modicum of scientific thought which he has imbibed 
from the atmosphere of his age; another country gentleman, 
younger, who is “dull to a degree,” as the phrase is, but who 
is most worthy, and deserves, we are sure, a good wife more 
than most of those who will snatch the eligible young ladies 
from under his eyes; an American unattached woman of 
boundless good nature and nondescript appearance, who, if 
she ever seriously admitted a sorrow to herself, would confess 
that it was loneliness,—for every one has some capacity to be 
loved; a “nice healthy boy,” who is the perfect type, with its 
great advautages and small but notorious defects, of the 
public schools and Universities; a traveller and hunter of 
European fame who hides a good deal of tenderness behind a 
thick hide, against which the ordinary bullets of human inter- 
course are powerless; a distinguished physician with highly 
professional manners; a widow with a strange but not 
unattractive reserve, not to be understood till her secret is 
revealed; a fresh English girl who is involved in her mother’s 
secret,—but we need not continue. All these are real 
personalities, or it would not have been possible to make a 
list of them. 

The old-fashioned story must have a skeleton in the cup- 
board. Formerly the “skeleton” was a bastard, and no one 
could marry a bastard in the healthy days of mid-Victorian 
fiction. The only way out, since the opinions of Faulconbridge 
were quite inadmissible, was to discover that the bastard was 
not a bastard. Truth to tell, that was generally what 
happened. Mrs. Clifford has dispensed with the bastard, in 
sympathy with the general modern sense that the bastard is 
not what he was, and gives us a moderately scientific version 
of the same theme. The fresh English girl's father died in 
prison, a felon convicted of embezzlement. That is the secret. 
The girl does not know it, and the mother expends all her 
thought on hiding it from her. When the perfect type of the 
public school arrives we see the catastrophe of happiness 
dashed by subsequent discovery looming ahead, though we 
must say that the catastrophe takes an unconscionable time 
in coming. Personally we are a little impatient of such 
catastrophes, but then we admit that you must have them 
in an old-fashioned story. If the widow with the tragic 
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secret had owned up, we believe that ninety-nine decent people 
out of a hundred would have gone out of their way to show 
their sympathy with her. As it was, the discovery came by 
accident—which made the secret seem much worse—and then 
Sir George's unmanageable supply of scientific facts became 
of almost incredible importance, and he forbade his son (the 
perfect type) to marry into a family with such a criminal 
strain. 

Heredity! Alas! bow can you fight against heredity? If 
Mrs. Clifford could not have answered that question, her story 
might be going on still. But she does answer it, very satis- 
factorily in the mouth of the perfect type who says in a 
common-sense way that vague hereditary tendencies are com- 
pletely at the mercy of training and will-power, and less 
satisfactorily in the mouth of Sir George, who decides that 
his objection falls to the ground because the felon was misled 
by a woman, and not by his own impulses, and because he has 
found out that he knew him and liked him in earlier days. 
Sir George is rather absurd,—as though a tendency to 
embezzlement were a defect derivable in that exact form! If 
the felon was weak enough to allow himself to be misled, he 
had a strain of transmissible weakness in his character, and 
the objection bas not been removed at all by Sir George's dis- 
coveries. This is a case perhaps in which logie is wasted. 
The important thing is that we leave “the lovers loving 
and the fathers signing cheques.” Altogether, it is a fine 
old-fashioned story with the advantage, we have already 
mentioned, of Mrs. Clifford’s dexterity. In the circumstances 
this shines like a good deed in a naughty world. 





Early-Victorian: a Village Chronicle. By S. G. Tallentyre. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—The title and sub-title of this hook 
describe its contents most accurately. It is actually the chronicle 
of life in a village in early Victorian times. As a work of art, 
however, it would be very much more interesting if it were not 
constructed in absolutely water-tight compartments. A different 
person is taken as the centre of each chapter, and the 
reader is always having to refocus his mind’s eye in order to 
appreciate a new point of view. It would be perfectly easy to 
discover all the types in this story in a village of to-day, and 
though, owing to the pressure of modern life, the events in which 
they move would be multiplied, the human characters would 
remain just the same. The novel is cleverly written, and is yet 
very soothing to read. 

Vocation, By Lily Grant Duff. (John Murray. 6s.)—Tho 
female characters in this book are much more successfully 
drawn than the male, the young painter who fulfils the part 
of hero being a most objectionable person, with few of the 
instincts of a gentleman, and with deplorable manners. The 
little hunchback, Lizzie, and her brilliantly beautiful cousin, 
Emily, are much more clearly realised, and the reader will sharo 
with some of the characters the regret that it was not Lizzie who 
had a vocation for the convent and Emily a talent for painting. 
The book is quite readable, and the minor personages are cleverly 
sketched. 

ReapaBiE Novers.—The Second Elopement. By Herbert Flower- 
dew. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—This is the story of a Duke’s 
daughter who escapes incog. from an unwelcome marriage. The 
young lady, and indeed all the characters, seem to have a 
strangely high idea of the privileges of Dukos.——The Crooked 
Spur. By Richard Dawson. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)—This novel 
is mainly concerned with racing. The reader will find it 
difficult to credit the episode of the lost diamond at the end. 
Cavanagh, Forest Ranger. By Hamlin Garland. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—A powerful story of life in the Far West.——A 
Princess of the Snows. By G. Frederic Turner. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 6s.)—A political romance, of which the scene is laid 
somewhere in that favoured region, the Balkan Peninsula, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


——_»>——_ 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By the Rev. Horace 
K. Mann. Vols. IV. and V. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
12s. net per vol.)—These two volumes relate the history of thirty- 
seven Popes, not reckoning the doubtful Boniface VII., who 
occupied the Papal throne for a hundred and fifty-seven years, 
The average tenure is curiously low, little over four years, in 
itself a most significant fact, closely in accord with the descriptive 
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sub-title which Mr. Mann has given to these two volumes, “The 
Popes in the Days of Feudal Anarchy.” No one will refuse his 
sympathy to the author who has to reconcile the facts of this 
melancholy history with the doctrine of the Papacy as defined by 
the Vatican Council. What a contrast between these thirty-seven, 
taken as a whole, and the twelve prelates who during this time 
filled the See of Canterbury! The story, it is true, is not all 
gloom. Sylvester II. may be taken as tho greatest in the list. 
Sylvester was a Frenchman (born in Aquitaine about 940 A.D.), 
and was successively a Professor of Mathematics, Astronomy, and 
other kinds of knowledge, Abbot of Bobbio (near Pavia), 
Archbishop of Rheims, Archbishop of Ravenna, and early in 
999 Pope. His pontificate lasted but a little over four years, 
and unfortunately, as far as any memorials survive, is the 
most obscure portion of his life. It is noticeable that there is not 
even a show of election. Archbishop Gerbert had been a faithful 
adherent of the Emperor Otho, and Otho made him Pope. All 
this scems to us diflicult to reconcile with a rigorous theory of 
succession. Sylvester, however, is quite worthy of the space 
which is accorded to his four years of rule, about a sixth of the 
whole. If Sylvester represents the Papacy at its best, Benedict IX. 
shows it at its worst, and there are three other Pontiffs who make 
but little better appearance. Mr. Mann is commendably candid ; 
possibly he is now and then over-anxious to believe the best. Of 
the untiring industry which he has brought to bear on the 
execution of his task no praise can be too high. 


Western Women in Eastern Lands. By Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—This is a graphic 
representation of what has to be done for women in the East, and 
of what has been and is being accomplished in this direction. 
Woman's condition seems to be best in Japan or China, and worst 
in India, with the possible exception of Korea. This best is 
lamentably below the Western standard; still, the degradation is 
not a part of the national creed. Confucius never laid down any- 
thing like what we find in the Law of Manu: “Though destitute 
of virtue, or secking pleasure elsewhere, or devoid of good qualities, 
yet a husband must be constantly worshipped as a god by a 
faithful wife.” All this is painful reading, and we turn with 
relief to the story of what is being done by the missionary 
societies on both sides of the Atlantic to grapple with the evil. 
Their efforts seem to touch but the outside fringe; yet the 
beginning counts for a great deal more than we can see. A 
specially interesting part of the book is to be found in the life- 
sketches of some of the “ Western women” who have given them- 
selves to the work. Conspicuous among these is Mrs. Doremus. 
Beautiful, wealthy, of high social position, she laboured with a 
self-sacrificing zeal to which it would be difficult indeed to find a 
parallel. “She provided the outfits for missionaries going to the 
field; she personally welcomed them as they returned.” Going 
on one such errand, “she found on board a sick missionary of 
another society with his wife and six children, and cared for them 
as if they were her own.” She was not less busy with philanthropic 
work at home. “She held services in the jail, aided discharged 
prisoners, visited the hospital as regularly as any physician,” and 
all the while she was the life of a bright and beaut-ful home, “the 
devoted mother of nine children, besides adopting and caring for 
several others,” 


A Short History of Southampton. By F. J.C. Hearnshaw, LL.D., 
and Others. (The Clarendon Press. 2s. net.)—This is not an 
ordinary local history, We may even call it a sign of the times, 
for it has its origin in the recent foundation of Hartley College. 
Dr. Hearnshaw, who holds the Chair of History, tells the story of 
the town in relation to the general history of England in Part I.; 
while Part IL., “Some Aspects of Town Life,” appears under the 
editorship of Mr. F, Clarke, Professor of Education, who has been 
assisted by various members of the Southampton Historical 
Association. This combination of forces promises well, and the 
promise is amply fulfilled. One very interesting aspect of the 
history is the condition of constant struggle in which the citizens 
of mediaeval Southampton lived. They fought, sometimes with 
legal pleas, sometimes vi et armis, with neighbours and rivals, with 
laymen and ecclesiastics. Then they had to keep off the French, 
at least after the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War. Of course 
they had a certain compensation in being a favourite point of 
departure for English fleets, a source, we may be sure, of no 
small profit. From Part II. we may choose as an example 
the “Industries of Southampton,” by Mr. F. W. Camfield. 
The labour difficulties which confront us were not unknown to 
earlier times. Apprenticeship, to which we are now looking as a 
remedy, and not without reason, brought problems of its own. 
Tho interests of the journeyman and tho apprentice were apt 
to clash. It is interesting to compare the provision made for the 
spiritual wants of the old Southampton and the new. In the 





a. 
thirteenth century there were six churches,—tho Priory of 8, 
Denys, an Augustinian foundation, a House of Grey Friars, two 
hospitals (“God’s House” and the “Leper House”), each with 
several priests attached to it, and a castle chapel. We can on} 
guess at the population. In 1596 there were four thousand two 
hundred inhabitants. This was a time of depreseion, but it ig 
scarcely likely that it had been larger in early times, Altogether 
there may have been some thirty spiritual persons, Now there 
are twenty-five Anglican clergy,and perhaps some dozen Non. 
conformist ministers. The population is about soventy-fiy 
thousand. 


The New Land Tazes. (The Land Union, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster. 6d. net.)—This is a guide published by the Land 
Union for the benefit of the owners of property in view of the 
approaching necessity of filling up the Government valuation 
forms. We shall not attempt to analyse, much less to criticise it, 
As far as we are able to judge, we think that it meets the situation, 
One point on which the pamphlet insists may be quoted because it 
is curiously significant of the temper and aim of this land legisla. 
tion. It is provided that the “original values are to be estimated 
as on the 30th of April, 1909,” this being the day before the Budget 
speech was made, and therefore before the value could be depreciated 
by the proposed legislation. “Iam going,” the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer practically said, “to make you poorer by twenty-five 
per cent., but you must pay just as if you were as rich as before.” 
Another quotation we may make:—“It is not prudent for the 
owner to give his own estimates of value to the authorities, 
Nothing can be gained by so doing, and the information may be 
used against the owner and against adjoining owners.” 


In “Blackie’s English Texts,” Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. (Blackie and Son, 6d. each), we have Milton’s Arecopagitica, 
and other Prose Writings, Essays from the Spectator, Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, 1763-1767, and Gatty’s Parables from Nature——In 
the same publishers’ “English Classics,” Macaulay’s Armada, 
Horatius, Lake Regillus, &c., with Introductions and Notes. 


Tales and Marims from the Talmud. By the Rev. S. Rapaport. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 5s. net.)—This volume contains (1) the 
essay on the Talmud by Emmanuel Deutsch, an admirable piece 
of work which at once made the author famous, and may even be 
said to have changed the general estimate of the Talmud ; (2) Mr. 
Rapaport’s own introduction, an instructive paper which the 
reader will find useful ; and (3) what may be called an anthology 
of the best things from the Talmud itself. 


New Epitions.—The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in 
Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a cheap, a very cheap, edition of Mr. Lecky’s great book. 
It was first published in 1865, and twice reprinted. The second 
edition has been reprinted fourteen times, including tho present 
issue. In this we have more than eight hundred pages (the two 
volumes being bound together), at the rate of some twenty pages 
—and what pages !—for a penny.——Another new edition of an 
important work is The Native States of India, by Sir William 
Lee-Warner (Macmillan and Co., 10s. net). The author has 
altered the title from “The Protected Princes of India” to one 
which he says is “familiar to all and conveys no suggestion of 
policy.” He was himself Political Agent at Kolhapur, and his 
sketch of the relations between the British Government, or, in 
earlier days, the Company, and the State is instructive. In 1766 
the Company bargains for a trading settlement. In 1812 the 
Rajah is not to make Treaties or carry on war. In 1825 he is com- 
pelled to reduce his army, and is not to shelter enemies of tho 
British Government. In 1827 he has been tyrannical, and has to 
appoint a Minister who will show him how to behave. In 1832 
he agrees to “ follow the advice of the British Government in all 
matters of importance,” and to establish suitable Courts of 
Justice. In 1886 Kolhapur abolishes taxes injurious to trade, and 
cedes to the British Government rights over the line of railway 
between tho capital of the State and the British railway system. 
It would be interesting if we could see the contrast between 4 
native State which has had its ways modified either by Treaty 
or by the more powerful influence of example and one wholly 
untouched. Tibet may serve in a way. Very possibly th» 
supporters and advocates of the Congress Party who sit in our 
Parliament think Tibet is better off than Gwalior or Hyderabad. 








Maaaztnes AND Serrat PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for August:—The Century, the Pall Mau Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsct 
Magazine, tho United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Ozford and 
Cambridge Review, the Law Magazine and Review, the Law Quarlerly 
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the Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical Review, Baily’s 
Magasine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the 
Oren Court, the Parents’ Review, the State, the Empire Gazette, 

. Financial Review of Reviews, the English Church Review, the 
> dhe Times, Metal, the Munsey, the Church Quarterly Review, 
the IUustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Dominion 
Medical Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Manchester Quarterly, the 
Interpreter, the International Journal of Ethics, the Art Journal, 
Travel and Exploration, the Journal of Education, the Author, the 
Country Home, the Geographical Journal, the Sociological Review, 
the University Magazine, the Local Government Review, the Re-union 
Magazine, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Treasury, the Connoiseeur, 
the Sunday at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the World’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, Everybody's 
Magazine, the Statistical Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the English 
Historical Review, the American Historical Review, the Scottish 
Historical Review, the American Journal of Mathematics, the Popular 
Science Monthly, the Eugenics Review, Scotia, the Home Counties 
Magazine, the Estate Magazine, Current Literature, the Forum, the 
Nation in Arms, Industrial Canada, the Socialist Review, the United 
Empire, Modern Language Teaching, the School World, the Tramp, 
the Journal of the Moslem Institute, Mothers in Council, the Journal 
of the East India Association, the Reading University College Review, 
the Louvre, the Encyclopaedia of Sport (Parts III. and IV.) 


Review, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—e—— 
Afialo (F. G.), An Idler in the Wear Bast, O¥0.....cccovescocecoscccesed (Milne) net 10/6 
Avery (H.), A Week at the Sea, cr 8V0..........c:.cssccseersssersesersescoenss (8. Paul) 6/0 
Reptist Churches of Lancashire, edited by A. H. Stockwell (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Bean (C. E, W.), On the Wool Track, ef 5V0 ...........0.cecceeeeeeeeee (Rivers) net 5/0 
Beckett (Ursula A.), In Extenuation of Sybella, cr 8vo ......... --. (8S. Paul) 6,0 
Redford (H.), A Course of Light Woodwork, folio ...............(Simpkin) net 2/6 


> 
Beelenkamp (C. J.), Les Lois Postaies Universelles (Sweet & Maxwell) net 17/6 
Burrage (W. L.), Gynecological Diagnosis, roy 8vo (Appleton) net 25/0 
Chambers (R. W.), The Green Mouse, cr Svo .... -s--(Appleton) 6/0 
Copping (H.), The Holy Bible Iliustrated, Sv .. (R.T.S.) net 7 
Cranstoun (E.), Savonarola, cr 8v9 ............ renee (Stockwell) net 3/0 
Davidson (C.), The Old Testamen’ Story Told to the Young, Svo 
(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 

De Crespigny (Mrs. P. C.), The Valley of Achor, cr §vo ......(Mills & Boon) 6,0 
Evans (O.) and Barton (W. A.), The Land and Mineral Taxes of the 

Finance 1909-10 Act, 8V0...............-ce-csesereeceees .. (Sweet & Maxwell) net 15/0 
Fein (J.), Hints for the General Practitioner in Rhinology and Laryngology, 

ee F TN = = =—h—( ie hlU 
Forbes (A. H.), A History of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 

ee cnihaphtiieainth iianaidiitnaaieeinenieuanas (R. Holland) net 2/6 
Forernnners of Dante (The), edited by A. J. Butler.. (Clarendon Press) net 6/0 
Forsyth (J. N.), Sacred Subjects Illustrated in Sculpture......(Simpkin) net 10/0 
Foster (Frances G. Knowles-), Jehanne of the Golden Lips (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Garratt (E. R.), Against the World, cr 8V0 ...........cc00-ceceee eee ..(R.T.8.) 2/6 
Hamer (S. H.), The Dolomites, 8vo ... ae UT 
Hart (D. B.), Phases of Evolution and Heredity, cr 8vo........ (Rebman) net 5/0 
Highland Second Sight, edited hy N. Macrae, cr Svo ...... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Hiliier (S.), Popular Drugs: their Use and Abuse, cr 8vo(T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 
Hobson (J. A.), A Modern Ontlook, er8vo_ ............(Herbert & Daniel) net 5, 
Hoxie (G. H.), Symptomatic and Regional Therapeutics, 8vo (Appleton) net 16/0 
Hutton (J. A.), Salmon Scale Examination, 8vo .. (Sherratt & Hughes) net 2/6 
Irish Forms and Precedents, edited by W. C. Stubbs and J. S. Baxter, 

roy 8vo ‘ siaodininielele aiuniateatiaeainalognedadiansa (Butterworth) net 27/6 
Kingsley (F. M.), The Star of Love, cr 8¥V0  ..........ccccecceceees (Appleton) 6/0 
Lioyd (John), London Municipal Government, 4to............(P. 8. King) net 21/0 
Maartens (M.), Harmen Pols, Peasant, cr 80 ..............0:00:++:+.-..(Methuen) 6/0 
McKnight (J. D.) and Brown (A. W.), Design of Marine Multitubular 






















Boilers, roy 8vo ...... ea einen «sees (Technical Pub, Co.) net 3/6 
Margaret, by N. F, P. K., cr &vo ......... settee sscepssesseees( ied oS.) BB 
Old Syriae Gospels (The), edited by A. 8. Lewis (Williams & Norgate) net 25/0 
Oxenham (John), Lauristons, cr 8vo... ee ee ee ethuen) 6/0 
Ravenhill (A.), Houschold Foes, er 8vo ... .. (Sidzgwick & Jackson) 2/6 


Representative Japan: the Yurakusha (Tokyo), folio (Times Book Club) net 5/0 
Spencer (H.), Descriptive Sociology, Div. I1., No. 10 (Williams & Nergate) 21/0 
Vincent (J. E.), The Life of Edward the Seventh, folio .........( Newnes) net 8/6 
Von Noorden (Dr.), Clinical Treatises on the Pathology and Therapy of 
Disorders of Metabolism and Nutrition, Parts VILL. aad IX., er 8vo 
(Rebman) each net 5/0 
Ward (Mrs, W.), The Light Behind, er 8vo ....................0008..-(Longmans) 6/0 
Whecler (H. FP. B.), The Story of Napoleon, sm 4to ...............(Harrap) net 3/6 
Wright (W. H.), The Black Bear, 8V0 ....................-++.(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


ROYAL! Total Funds - £16,630,262. 


INSURANCE | FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 


HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES {3s Lombard Street, LONDON. 








Liberty & Co., Ltd. 














EVERY MAN who wishes to retire on a Pensio 


mn 
should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrict: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GOC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax !s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured's income which {3 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
fi20.) ASSURANCE. 


Govornor .. «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 4 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





—and still 


“ The Original 
the best.” 


Six-Cylinder— 30 h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 


NAPIER NAPIER 


Extract from letter received from G. M. Routledge, Esq.: 


“ The 30 h.p. Six-Cylinder Napier......has run without 
a hitch 23,700 miles, including two Continental tours. 
soos NO repairs...... no troubles.” 


Price, complete with side entrance body, £680 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 
BRITISH ° 14 New Burlington Strect, « THREE YEARS’ 
BUILT. ° London, W. * GUARANTEE, 








NORWAY, VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 


1 3 DAYS BY THE 
for FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER ‘OPHIR’ 
12 GUINEAS From GRIMSBY— 
and 27th August, 
Up LUXURNWOUS ACCOMMODATION, 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 23 Cockspur Street, 8. W, 
Managers: F, GREEN & CO, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CQO, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


———— 


Ovurtsipg Pacs (when available), Fourrrey Guivgas, 


= . 0 Narrow Column(Third of Page) £4 
0 | Half Narrow Column 
Fat ey La (Half-Column) H 3 0 | Quarter Narrow Column ..... 


Column, two-thirds width of page, 283 8 0 


CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ....... seve £16 16 0 | Inside Page .....j.cccceseresereees £14 14 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 56.; and 1ls,a 
line for every additional line (contatning on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 


eeeeeees 








RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in — city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par. 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Nomemder” & Macnazghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H, 
Hallam, Es5., “ Orty gia,” Harrow-on-the- Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, "North Vancouver, 


010,000.—WANTED, a PRIVATE INVESTOR with this 
sum to join advertiser in acquiring an extensive freehold producing a 
valuable commodity, the sale of which (already assured) will give an immediate 
return of substantial profits and in a short time warrant the formation of a 
limited company with a large capital.—Box 429, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.c, 


JUBILEE OF THE 
HURCH CONGRESS §, 
CAMBRIDGE, 

SEPTEMBER 26ru, 27ru, 28ru, 29TH, 30rn, 1910. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Mee tings except to those arranged 
for Men and Women, 6s, each, or 7s. 6d. to include also return fare by special 
train to Ely for Opening Service in Cathedral. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep- 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing scenes, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 11 Pem- 
broke Street, Cambridge; or the 8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 5.W.; and Mr, 
JOHN HART, , Malteavers House, Arundel § Street, Strand, Ww. C. 














LANDLORD PROPOSES to BUILD PAIR of 

COTTAGES with PIGSTIES, similar to Plans in Spectator, August 6th. 

Each cottage supplied with tap water, and one acre of good land, Rent 6s. 6d. 

r week. Taxes 4d. per week. Each cottage suitable for two ladies with 

independent income, wishing to add to it A poultry, pig-feeding, gardening. 

Assistance can be obtained from village. xcellent Rw be 3 miles distant.— 
Apply H. B. M. BUCHANAN, Hales, Market Drayton. 





A. OXFORD DESIRES PARTNI ERSHIP “(with a a 
/ VIEW to SUCCESSION at Xmas or Easter) in first-class PREPARA 
TORY SCHOOL. Experience nine years; good connection, Capital.—Box 428, 
The vecitnat 1 Wellington Street, Strand, sontumache w.c, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED in October 
next for a Secondary School at Tanta, Egypt, belonging to the PRIVATE 
Soc TETY, as follows:—(a) TWO TEACHERS of ENGLISH aud ENGLISH 
3UBJECTS (History, Geography, &e.); (b) TEACHER of SCIENCE (Experi- 
mental yo sics and Chemistry, &c.) Appointment under contract for two 
ears. ary £Eg.240 | a annum (£20 = 19} £Eg.), payable in monthly 
aw Ry Allowance for passage out to Egypt. ~ Possibility of renewal of 
coutract and rise of salary, = to a. result attained by pupils at the 
Public Examination, conducted by the Egyptian Ministry o ducation. 
Candidates should not be less than 25 or over 30 years of age, should have 
robust constitution, and have taken a U ee | Degree of Honours. They 
must have experience as teachers ; preference wi 1 be given to applicants “— 
hold a Diploma in teaching. Four lessons daily on an average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer vacatton not less than three months.—Inquiries for further 
information, and application with full statements of qualifications (school, 
college, class of degree, experience in teaching), and accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials, should be addressed to IBRAHIM BEY FAHMY, 
Director and Inspector of Schools, Tanta, Tanta is the third largest town in 
Egypt. Nice place to live in. Situated in the centre of the Delta on a fine 
canal, Several railway ee | accessible from Cuiro, Alexandria, 
and the rest of the Delta large to 
UTOR, YOUNG GENTLEMAN (24), senior Cambridge 
certificate, » geek general education, SEEKS TUTORSHIP in Gentle- 
man's family, rably in London. All usual subjects taught according to 
modern met ‘oC s, including French, Latin, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Music, 
Good refs. given and required.—T. R. OWENS, Hannaford, Looe, Coraw all, 

















G (\ENTLEMAN (25) DESIRES APPOINTMENT as 
J SECRETARY or TUTOR; or ASSISTANT-MASTER in a School.— 
Wi rite, Box 430, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


OYAL (DICK) VETERIKARY COLLEGE, EDIN- 

» BURGH. — Principal: J. B. U. DEWAR, F.B.C.V.S. — EIGHTY- 
SIGHTH SESSION, The only Endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain. 
Under eumengements which are now made, the “a of the College ~ 
been Le ae HE and modernised, and the hing facilities greatl 
increased, EXAMINATION in GENERAL KNOWL DGE for intending 
increased. iil be held on ist, 2nd. and Srd September. NEXT ION 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, 28th Sortens —Further dite ~-4 
be learned on application to ROBERT DERSON, 8.5.C., a York Place, 
Edinburgh, Secretary. 














Pe 
Up Stversirr OF LONDON, N, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Provost—T. GREGORY | FOSTER, Re —_ 
The SESSION 1910-11 in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Engineering will BEGIN on MONDAY, ‘one, ae Metical The Pane 
and Deans will attend on Monday, October 2rd, and Tu Ootshene sare 
10a.m, to 1 p.m. for the admission of Students. adeni from 
invited to communicate with the Provost as soon as possi ts are 
The SLADE SCHOOL of FINE ART will OPEN on MONDAY October 
and Students may be admitted on or before that date. " 3rd, 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
RT AMINATION for Entrance Scholarships on TUESDAY, September 20th, 


The orien LBvenpectanss are now ready, and may be 
the SECR y be had on application ta 

Fecalty of f Arts. 

Faculty of Laws. 

Faculty of Medical Sciences, 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Engineering. 

Indian School. 

Slade School of Fine Art, 

School of Architecture. 

Department of Economics. 

Department of Public Health, 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 

Postgraduate Courses and Arrangements for Research, 

Postgraduate and Research Work is Prom 3 for in all Departments, 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary 


(University College, London), Gower Street, 

LL 

Uj Bt Se eiee OF ABERDEEY, 
WINTER SESS 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
ION, 1910-1911, 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 13th October, 1910, 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will commence on 9th Se clon, 
The Degrees of Medicine granted by the University are:— 
of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine MDs 
Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination 
and only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health jg 
conferred, after examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University j in 
the United Kingdom. The total cost for the whole curriculum, including 
Hospital Fees, and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 
£150, Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 
fifty, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to Competition 
in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to the 
Gogeeteey of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees :—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agriculture}. In Divinity; 
Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of 
Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary oF THE Untversrr, 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FAQUUZIES SCIRUS, ARTS, ‘RTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
-ECIAL SCIIOOLS ‘OF LANGUAGES, 
DEP sETMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF ee ee RGY, MINING, BREWING, 
STRY 
Leading to Degrees 1 and Diplomas, 


The SESSION 1910-11 COMMENC ES $3 OCTOBER 3rd, 1910. 

All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the MEDICAL SCHOOL COURSES of INSTRUCTION are ARRANGED 
to MEET the REQUIREMENTS of OTHER UNIVERSITIES and of 
LICENSING BODIES. 

Graduates, or persons who have | mel Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s stuc tudy oF or research, take a Master's Degree, 








SYLLABUSES with full information as as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, 
will be sent on application to the SECRETARY of the University. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF WOMEN TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 





Vice-Chancellor t ere and Principal of Trainmg Department- 
Sir NATHAN BODINGTON, M.A., Litt.D., — 
2 H.. of Education—JAMES WELTON, M.A 
Acting Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH aes RTSON, B.A. 
Master of Method—W. P. WELPTON, B.Sc. 
Assistant-Lecturer—A. J. MON AHAN, a A. 

A complete Course in the Theory and History of Education is given by tht 
Professor and other members of the staff of the Education Department 
For the practical work the Department works in connection with the Giris 
High Schools and other chief Secondary Schools of Leeds and neighbouring 
towns. Students must be Graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, or must have obtained such other academic qualifications as shall be 
approved by the Senate. Fee for the Course, £15. 

‘or further uestiontnas application should be made to the REGISTRAR of 
the University, Lee 


M\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining es 

ALL | COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENT 


The SESSION 1910-1911 ae ES OCTOBER 5th, 1910. 
CHOLARSHIPS, 
Entrance and Post-Graduate | Se holarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, = “ad be obtained free from 
. M. GIBBONS, Rozistrar. 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England: 922 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients net F 14,990; out-patients, 238,601; 15,067; major 
operations, 4,4 

APPOINTMENTS, —A_ hundred 5 ualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. —Thirty- -seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
on annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 
Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 
Athletic ground, residence, &. 
For Prospectus and full acimetios, © iy a! or by letter to 
UNDO COTT, Warden, 


Mile End, E. London Hospital Medical Colleg® 








accidents, 
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TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
U SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


E SUNDERLAND SCHOLARSHIP OF £50 and THE BIRMINGHAM 

MBER OF COMMERCE SCHOLARSHIP OF £40, both tenable for 
cHAS® ws, will be awarded at the end of September.—For particulars apply 
a SEC RETARY, The University, Birmingham. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
M FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
+ Principal—Miss ALICE WOODS, 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 
Students admitted in January and September to peoeese for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher ficate of the National 


Proel Jnion. 
Freie] UIGTOLARSHIPS, of from £10 to £30, offered to Candidates in 
J 910, 
Septem WORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY 
(Warden, Mrs. H. M. FELKIN), 
for Students attending the Maria Grey College for the Training of Teachers in 
Secondary and Preparatory Schools. 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
‘For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 
Sulusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


\QUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
S MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 


HOME TRAINING DEPARTMENT.—A Full Course in Domestic Subjects 
and Household Management BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1910, 5 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE,—Educational and Curative Gunes 
tics on Swedish System, Three Years’ Course in Theory and Practice, Special 
training in Class Teaching. SESSION BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1910, 

Ap ly for Prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


YOUTHPORT, LANCS.—CrLarenpon Hoose ScHoon.— 
S Gentlemen’s Daughters. Miss HOGBEN, M.A, (Scholarship, Classical 
Honours, &e., Girton College, Cambridge), and excellent Staff. Best Masters. 
Splendid musical training. Great successes University, Art, Music Examinations. 
Foreign Languages spoken. Ideal situation on sea, Large Playing Field, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Tennis, Physical Culture, Illustrated Sonsesten. 


{WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modern 
S School for Gentlemen's Daughters, 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
rounds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and plenty of outdoor life. 
Excellent sea-bathing. Resident b.A, and Foreign Mistresses.—Partic 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, 


\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
j CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 




















ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


11KLS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL, 

T SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School.—Head-Mistress: 
Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin (late of Newn- 
ham College). Boarding fees £13 per term.—A Prospectus, with full details and 
regulations, may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


} INDH KAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 

a SCHOOL. L lay, a and gardens, Se 

| = vane playground an ens. Opens September under 
Apply for Prospectus to R, BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 

Boys’ reparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


M\HE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 
Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Home comforts, with highest educa- 
tional advantages on modern lines. Special facilities for the study of music and 
languages. Good field for games. Bxcellent examination results,—For Pros- 
peetus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Hampstead, 
\ INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE, 
(Removed from Berlin, poe Tha a The Misses SIMON; Miss 
A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.); Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, 
B.A. (Lond.) The Annual Review and Prospectus may be obtained by applying 
to the PRINCIPALS. CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPT. ith. 


BROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate, Large grounds. § 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 


C A FAX. H ER KE FO KR D— 
; HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa- 
We tine’ with all kinds of handiwork. Large garden. Inclusive fees. 
cHatmaee BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Head-Mistress—Mrs, PAUL 


A] 
\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
AJ Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London), The comforts 
of a refined home, orouzh education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
pound body. No crammivg, but preparation for Examinations if desired. 
J rench and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


Nie MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
‘Exeet _ POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
sentient Edueation on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
Wonare grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
Pr SFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 
T ospectus on sapecotion to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 
he AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, Zird September. __ 
H[ 48 FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


____ AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 22xp, 


YUEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Cole Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond, (Girton 
New nn First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
ont Png a specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
aud Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
































HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
oon : = | A muse sae. by the —— 

niversi cy for u ‘raining, an 
ad the Gambrid Syndicate. ’ 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of 7 oe to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 

ere isa n Fund, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Pa H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 

Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Seconda eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Nationa! Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. oer Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 

a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. 2 zem 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 

Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, A 
a « £50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be 
iven to a Pupil of the School by a Member of the Council in September, 1911. 
‘onditions on application to the Secretary. Boarding-House: b Cecil ae 
Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, NEXT TER 
BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 2lst.—The Head-Mistress will be at 
the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 17th, 19th, and 20th. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. 

For DAY SCHOLARS and BOARDERS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 
SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY te the value of £300, 

Games orzanised, Large playing-field and gymnasium, 

There are two Boarding-Houses approved by the Governors, at fees from 
51 ineas to 70 guineas per annum.—For all particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


] | oie | HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the Schocl). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H,. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
ais Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
— with qualificd teachers, 

{EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 




















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


JIROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised hy the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


} EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 
Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields.—For Illustrated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


TY HELENS, OLIFTON, BRISTOL. 








Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages, a 


ZRBaonkeF i Be. RIPO i. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. "oa 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, gente Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field, Gymnasium, sea-bathing 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Illuetrated 
Prospectus from tke Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 








UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
(Gola Mears; GABDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoreticil. 
bYsrig list R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
LILY HU by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals ; 

UGHES-JONES, Y PEERS, F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 





Qik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
LO “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's |) only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina, 





trom sea,—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, Hariery Street, Lonpon, W. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The NEW SESSION begins on Tuesday, OCTOBER 4rH. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Head-Mistress : iss M. D. TEALE) 
* reopens on Thursday, SEPTEMBER 22yp. 
__ Particulars of both and BOARDING-1 HOUSE from the SECRETARY. 


‘QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN [EN | 
i f L.A 
st. ‘x drown Nab us, apply to the yISECRETARY, 1} Talk Scheme, The pareivehaneed 
n rews. 





TAMMERERS| and all ‘Sima in the subject ‘should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tuarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





j 
—+ 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, tere hing, and life; successful prep. for 











Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
(24 hours from London.) 
Endowed Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior House for boys uniler 12 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. _ 
{‘HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
eee ulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne, 
LANDOVERY COLLE E, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in Mare: 
Warden—Rev. W. W. | POOLE | HUGHES, M.A 
RxYvar MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. | 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, _ 
[pee SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C . R. THRING, } M.A. 
TRAMONGATE SCHOOL, 
DAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head- ia, WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 60 to 70 guineas. 
Fully illustrated Prospects tus on application. 








AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


c | House, Oak 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
equippel in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
type, are being Paty = at a cost of £25,000, The situat =~ pe and 
delightful.— App y to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
yASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering C asses. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


i ASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S SCHOOL— 

Fine position, modern buildings, beautiful chapel, plooing Goths, 
French on modern lines. Music specially encouraged. About 50 boys received, 
First Scholarship at Rugby, May, 1910, Preparation for Navy.—Head-Master : 
Rov. LIONEL . BROWNE, 1 M.A. (late of St. Andrew's, Eastbourne). 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 

on medern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THU RSDAY, September 15th, 1910. 
lHead- Master—C. w. ATKINSON, M. A. Cantab. 


YT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M. A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; ; Classical Se holarship, Ww Yeymouth | Colleg re. 











VHE REY. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A, for merly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions. - ~Tingewick Ree tory, Buckingham. 


‘ 
SUFFOLK RECTOR (M.A.Camb., ex-Scholar) 
RECEIVES TWO or THREE PUPILS requiring individual attention 
with the advantages of a country home. Large house and grounds, 
490 ft. above sea. Separate bedrooms.—*‘Q. 376,” Shelley's, Gracechurch 


Street, E.C. 

MVE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
KENT.—Preparatory for Wye and other Agric. Colleges. Sound educa- 

tion based on Agric. and Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardening, Fruit-growing, 

Bee-keeping, Carpen . FRENCH GAEDENING, &c., as well as ordinary 

School subjects. Healt y open-airlife.—F. JENKINS, B. A. Cantab., Wye, Kent. 











Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 
Avr Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 


PuAMEs 


NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLE 
H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER.’ GE 
Established 1962. Incorporated 1893, 
Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.4.G LID. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. a EDMUND FRE MANTLE. 6.0. B, 


C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON. BARKER, R.N.R. PRS, 
Head-Master—F, S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhith 
healthy reaches of the River. ithe, in one of the Most 
The College is devoted more particularly to the edu 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE Mantyy 
over 3,000 Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL epee one 


carried out. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22yp. 
Moderate terms.—For penetated Prospectus apply to th 
72 Mark Lane, London, B.C - vated . SECRETaRr, 


7 DIN BU R GH 
SESSION 1910-11. 


Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A. Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 4th October, 1910, 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will take place on Monday, 3rd October, 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are 
tenors nie two Masters’ Boar d 
ere are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys, and 
Boys 3 (between the ages of 7 and 13). sti one for Sunice 
The <4 y of the School, and information with rezard to the Boarding 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr, CB Ww 
MAC PHERSON, C U.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin. 


burgh. 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. / 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on THU RSDAY, Ist September, 1919, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; 
beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. — 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS 


Rich Foundation. Fees £55, Large num! number of Scholarships and Exhibitions 
tenable at Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, ranging from £9 for dye years 
to £25 for four years. Valuable Scholarships tenable at the School. A larve 
sum is being spent in bringing the Seow up to modern requirements. 

For particulars apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., Head Master Elect, Sixth 
Form Master, Fettes s College, Edinburgh. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£210) on NOV. Xth- 

DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
Stol3. 5 Boarding- houses. .—Head- Master, Rev. C. R. L. Me DOW ALL, M A. 


{OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. “Scholarships. —Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


I: 7\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
“{ Army, Medical, and other carcers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical ani 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
A Modern Public School. 
One of the finest equipped Boarding Schools in Europe, 
REOPENS F IDAY, SEPT. léra. 
Prospectus on oc ation to the PR INCIPAL © or | Secretary. — 


.CADEMWY 











FOREIGN. — 


IEPPE.—Miss KETTLE, “Les Fauvettes,”’ RECEIVES 
8 ENGLISH GIRLS to complete education. Perfect French, with 
every home comfort and attention to health. Moderate fees. 
Miss Kettle is now in England.—Address, care of Messrs. PATON, 
1483 Cannon Street, London, | E. Cc. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, | DIEPPE.—An ‘EN NGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment 
Courses of Practical Fre mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of ‘Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
oe. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 46 Bue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 


to interview parents. 


panis. — Martyami,” 43 Rue Ranelagh.—Mademoiselle 

BARRIER and Miss LAWRENCE RECEIVE YOUNG GIRLS who 
wish to continue their education abroad. Every opportunity for acquiring 
conversational French. Excellent Professors for Music. Art Classes, Millinery, 
Cooking, &c. A party of Girls will leave London September 2 28th. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find 5 
leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Langnage.—Address, 61 Bus 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


rFVOULOUSE—Ville d’etudes 
climat doux.—_DAME VEUVE DESIRANT DONNER COMPAGN 

sa FILLE PRENDRAIT JEUNE FILLE ETRANGRERE. 110 a 0 francs 

par mois. Surveillance assidue études, santé, suivrait cours lycce, musique, 

peinture. Vie de famille, relations.—Références pasteurs, professeurs.~ 

SICRE, Ecole Normale-Privas, Ardéche, France. 


USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr.—EDU DUCA- 
TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home co:nfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Ita 
Music, and Painting, Est. 1872. Excellent references in England and Scotland, 
Escort provided, 











essentiellement artistiqt ve, 
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ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
NTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 44, HANOVER.—Principal: 

“ RAY B.A. (Lond.), F.E.L8S. Prepares for all Examinations, 

Bs G sn. Specially recommended by English Church Committee. 

Highest references. Prospectuses free. 


Javidval tuition. 

German household. _1 = = - | ee 

<< TIESBADEN, Adolfsallee 37.—FINISHING HOME 

for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Special opportunity for 

iring Languages and Music. Excellent references. Terms £10 pro m. 

Mus DE BRUYN will be in town in September. 

——— ——— 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


pDUCATION. 

















4) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 


d to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABLBITAS, THRING, and CO.,, 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
jucational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thriag, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GUHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
S BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. fhen writing 
lease state the ace of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
jdea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909, 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. Gd. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5055 Central. 

GQeHOVLS and TUTORS. 
S Prospectuses and rebiable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending yarticulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to . 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledce of all the leading educational establish- 

meuts for Loys and girls at hume and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected, 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

enly recommend Schools personally visited, Publishers of THE 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governeeses, 

Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 

Pocer (Cantab.) and Brownge (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

Telephone: 1507 GERRARD. as See 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh Cour Schools Association, 

The Agency has been ¢€ shed for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT US ICESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 

= Street, W. Established 1858. al — Na ee 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with fuil particulars.—-MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1354 (Gerrard). 


are invite 


























| | senna TION OF OLD JAPANESE SCREENS, 
NOW on VIEW at the 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERIES, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 
OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 6. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Larze 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


or 
(-l2 123—OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville), 
Cw GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, September 16th-30th. 
Also later Cruises, Adriatic and Venice and Palestine and Egypt. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








M ISS BISHOP’S Private Socran Tours— 
p i September Ist, Historic Castles and Abbeys of TOURAINE. October, 
ILALY’S great Cities, ROME, VENICE, NAPLES, FLORENCE, MILAN, &e. 
Spring, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, GRAND KABYLIE, & SAHARAN DESERT, 

Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, oe 
At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
_ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 

aud Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


] ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 

Situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
ee i oms if required. Meals served in diningz-room at separate tables, 
o4biing or motor-car room,—Apply, ‘‘CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Usington, 
Newton Abbo' , 8. Devon, 




















TYPEWRITING. 
(TYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 

General MSS, Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy aud prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 





APPEALS. 
perare ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age under seven The next Election will be held in November, 
Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 

DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently NEEDED, 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


TMPERIAL” CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SURSCRIPTIONS wu tly REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, ‘nation Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.c, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 

Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years, Tel.: 4358 Central, Weil-Educated, 

Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 

Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, 


_P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


G REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4. —A few Vacancies in a Modern Houce at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R,. D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1893. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
J order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plaguaof them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.8., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 456.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shetlield, 














aa 


Great Age and Maturity. 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distituers, Epinnuran. 


London and Export Agents:— 


FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C, 





Incomparabie Flavour. 





—— 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD 


Linen produced in our own Looms at Ban- 
bridge, Co. Down, is excellent in quality 
and reasonable in price. 

Irish Household Linen 

Dinner Napkins, 3 by { yard, 6 doz. Table 
Cloths, 2} by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Linen 
Shects, 2 by 3 yards, 136; Hemstitched, 
15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow Cases, frilled, 


I R I S H 1/4} each. 
Irish Handkerchiefs 
Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 


L I N E N 2/11 doz. Gentlemen’s Linen Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs, 5/3 dez. 


Irish Collars and Shirts 
Four-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. Dress 
Shirts, “Matchless Quality,” 5/11 each. 
Old Shirts re-fitted with new bands, fronts, 
World Renowned and cuffs, 14/- half-doz. 
for Quality & Value Samples and Price-Lists Post-Pree 


nc," BELFAST 


Also London and Liverpool. 


By Royal Warrant 
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“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciat 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





BALEY'S.. TURNSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 


Sir W. II. BAILEY & co., Ltd., Albion Works, 


THE OLDEST “AND 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M S 3 Ss we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.” —The Queen, 
For Furniture, Boots, Patert 
Leather, Ol Clothe, Motor cuncie 6§=POLISH. 
AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, | — 


____ MADE AT SHEFFIELD, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, 


—_—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS 








LONDON. 
£75,000,000. 


Satrorp. d 





i 


ROUND THE WOR) 
SCIENTIFIC 


AND 


SPORTING 


CRUISE 


OF 


3800 DAYS. 


Inclusive Terms, £450. 


For full particulars apply to— 


Secretary, R. W.S. & S. C.,, 
168 PICCADILLY, W. 





WHEN WEANING BABY 


The best food to give is the ** Allenburys ” Milk Food No. 1. On the addition 

of water, as directed, it forms an accurately estimated humanised milk, and 

<~ A be given alternately with the natural food without fear of upsetting the 

child or causing digestive disturbance. Weaning can therefore proceed 

gradually with comfort both to mother and child. Fariuaceous foods should 
not be given at this time. 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order Pap any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


r at the Offi 
I WELLINGTON’ STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal — 
wire usually sold at much 

prices, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bota 


14/6 8/3 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Negular Use, 





TAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison vo will be be 
found very superior 

usually sold at hy selene. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any er f= —_ including Cases 


All who know these ee tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 





STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger «= «= «= 21/= per dozen net. 
Berncastier « <= =« 24/- eo * 
Brauneberg - - ~ 27/- ee oo 
Graacher Himmel}lreich 36/- oe 0 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 

paid to any Soptien | in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen hailf-botties, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CoO., 


(EstaBiisuspD St. Michael's House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 





By Miss Taacxena 
e COUNCIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS epee to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Maganm, 
— -free on receipt of two stamps, or in quan’ 


t the rate of 1 oS 100, on a i ti. the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Tonieo 


Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., x" - 

Sutesntytices and Donations towards the Funds of 
Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


————— 


Terms of Subscription. 


Paras_e ux ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar 
of the — sed 4 . ip terly. 
. ai 86... 014 . O78 








om 


ne 
ding postage eto any 
pak France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. wee £112 6.,, 0163 ..088 








bY 
ad 
he 
xd 
id 
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Maemillan’s New Books. 


VOL. V., COMPLETING THE WORK. 

’s Dictionary of Music and 

Grove jane. New and Revised Edition. Edited by J. A. 

FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 65 vols. 8vo. Vol. V., 
T—Z and Appendix, 21s, net. 

** Previously published: Vols. I.-IV., 21s. net each, 








Prospectus post-free on application. 
_———— 
The Native States of India. By Sir 
WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being a Second 
Edition of “The Protected Princes of India.” 8vo, 10s. net. 











The Rural Life Problem of the United 
States. Notes of an Irish Observer. 3y Sir HORACE 
PLUNKETT. Crown &vo, ds. net. 

TIMES.—“ There is thought in every line. The gist of the case for the 
reconstruction of country life has never been better condensed.” 








HANDBOOKS OF ARCHACLOGY & ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


Greek Athletic Sports and _ Festivals. 
By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown Syo, 10s. 6d. 

ATHEN £TUM.—“ We hail this excellent book as one of the best Enclish 
contributions to classical scholarship we have re ad for some time......the book 
is the most complete on its subject now evailatle.” 











Absente Reo. By the Author of “Pro Christo et 


Ecclesia.” Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ This gracefully written, courteous, accemplished took 
is a very characteristic - duct of the age..... contains many suggestive 
thoughts and interesting aphorisms.” 





NEW 6s. NOVEL. 
A Life for a Life. By Rozerr Herricr, Author 


of “ Together,” &e. 








REW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
Popular Astronomy. By Simon Newcomp, 
LL.D. With 116 Engravings and 5 Maps of the Stars, 
Extra Crown &vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








American Government and Politics. 
By Professor CHARLES A. BEARD. Extra Crown $vo, 
Qs. net, 
MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., Londen. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the poace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the pecpie by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OCF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

& «4 S| 2s. 

. 25 0 O| Members o0e ooo «- 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
Members a = a) Pane and Journal ... sn “<a, ; E 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTIAINSTER, 8.W. 


“A LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 


ws Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, liluminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every deseription. Libraries purchased. Any took supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Jouw Brien? St., BiInwiNGHAM,. 


] OOKS WANTED.—Any Books by Whistler, F. H. 

Groome, Arthur Symons, Yeats, George Moore, Oscar Wilde, Ernest 
Dows: , George Gissing. Fooks illustrated by Beardsley, Alken, Cruikshank, 
Kate Greenaway, Rowlandson, Leech, Rackham, Dulac, Kobinson, Phiz, Sport- 
ing and Auzling Books and Coloured Engravines, Sets of N »vels, Books with 
ured Plates.—H ECTOR'S GREAT ROOKSHOP, Birmingham, 





Co 





H*Y™s FOR HARVEST. 
Words by ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
; Music by the Rev. W. H. BLISS, Mus.Bac. 
Music and Words, ld., or 9d. per dozen; Words only, ls. per hundred; post-free. 
. From Rey. A. J. CHURCH, 12 Denbigh Gardens, ow mama Surrey. 


i) USIC AT ONCE.—Orr Music by Mail Department 
Wena ures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
an Pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
“atalogues FREE.—3iURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
: VE ESTO NS and LIFE INTERESTS 
* U ASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
ihe EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
“pon matters of business should Nov be addressed to the EprTor, but 








“THE DOCTOR’S LASS” 


“We offer Mr. E. C. Booth our 
congratulations” is the sentence 
with which the Pall Mall Gazette 
ends its review of ‘‘* THE DOC- 
TOR’S LASS,” the new novel by 
the author of ‘‘ The Cliff End.” 


A Yorkshire novel, ‘“ THE 
DOCTOR'S LASS ” should have 
all the success of its prede- 
cessor—and its success was phe- 
nomenal both in this country 
andin America. The first large 
edition isnow almost exhausted. 


Another novel ofa different kind 
is ‘*‘ THE POOL OF FLAME,” a 
modern romance, in the Dumas 
manner, by Louis J. Vance, the 
author of ** Terence O’Rourke.” 
The same redoubtable adven- 
turer is the hero of the new 
book. Each costs six shillings. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 7 Carlton St., S.W. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srrcraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this boak will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 





to the PuBLisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., London, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LD. 


———_____ 





SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING BCOKS. 


Very important work by Dr. ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D., 
M.R.CP., M.R.C.8., F.G.S., A 
Antiquity of Freemasonry,” &c. 


THE SIGNS AND SYMBOLS OF 


PRIMORDIAL MAN. 


Being an Explanation of the Evolution of Religious Doctrines 
from the Eschatology of the Ancient Egyptians. Illustrated, 
royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


THE NATURE OF CANCER. 


Suggestions for a New Treatment. 
By JOHN CLAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS FOR HEART 


AFFECTIONS. (As used at Bad Nauheim.) 
Translated by JOHN GEORGE GARSON, M.D.Edin., M.B. 
With 51 Full-page Mlustrations and Diagrams, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 











New Volume of the Library of Philosophy. 
TIME AND FREE WILL. 
An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. 
By Professor BERGSON. Translated from the French by 
F. L. POGSON, of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Professor Bergson has done a very valuable piece of work. We know of no 
book on the libertarian side which treats the question at issue with so much 
Gepth and subtlety, or which deals with the special problems of psychological 
analysis with more fineness and accuracy.’’—Speaker, 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
By F. - HARDY, M.A., D.Litt. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. each. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
His Life and Letters. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT. Cloth, 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 





An Interesting Book for Teachers. 
HANDWORK AS AN EDUCATIONAL 


MEDIUM, and other Essays. 
By B. P. BALLARD, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


STUDENT’S EDITION OF THE ODES 
OF HORACE. Books I. to III. 
By E. R. GARNSEY, Author of “The Odes of Horace,” 
“Epilegomena of Horace,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
paper, 5s. net. 


“ Mr. Garnsey’s interpretation certainly gives 2 new interest to the Odes.”” 
—Orsford Magazine, 
“The book is a refreshing study which should lift Horatian exegesis from 
the rut into which it has drifted.""—Dundee Advertiser, 


THE CLIMATE OF STRATHPEFFER. 
By H. W. KAYE, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL HYGIENICS. 
By JAMES MARCHANT. With a Foreword by Lord 
GLADSTONE. Crown 8vo, paper, Is. 














DRAMA BY EDWARD CARPENTER. 


THE PROMISED LAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 


THE HOME COMING: an Idyll. 
By CAROLINE ECCLES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 
1910. Twentieth Year of Issue. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR-BOOK 


AND DIRECTORY, 1910. 
Eighth Annual Issue. 7s. 6d. net. 


GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 
The Official Book of Reference of the Association of Head- 
Mistresses. Part I. Full Account of about 130 of the Leading 
Public Schools for Girls. Part II. Articles on the Various 
Careers open to Educated Women. — Revised, Rewritten, and 
Supplemented in the Present Issue. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & .CO., Ld., 
25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. - 


uthor of “The Origin and 





] State wants. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN CRI 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
S. G. TALLENTYRE'S NEW NOVEL, 


Early Victorian: 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, 


Author of “The Life of Voltaire,” and (jointly with H 8 
Mergiman) “The Money Spinner, and other Character Notes” be. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We have nothing but gratitude for the cl i 
pictures of a bygone day with which Miss Tallentyre has presented us 
of a high order......art akin to that which makes ‘Cranford’ a dear delight 
we heartily commend her delightful book to the reader of taste and feeling a 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—“ Over these pages there brood: peace , . 
is — and SeSenene. & eee —_ comes from goodness of heart single. 
neas of purpose, sanity of outlook. The placidness is the sam : 
which we find in Miss Mitford's sketches.” @ as that quist 





A Villa e 
Chronicie 





THIN-PAPER EDITION OF 


Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels 
IN 14 VOLUMES. 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by E. F. 8. and §, @. 7. 
In clear type and handy size, feap. 8vo, gilt top. Each 
Volume 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


. THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 8. RODEN’S CORNER. 
2. THE SOWERS. 9. THE ISLE OF UNREST, 
. FROM ONE GENERATION TO | 10. THE VELVET GLOVE. 
ANOTHER. 11. THE VULTURES. 
. WITH EDGED TOOLS, 12. BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


- THE GREY LADY. 13. TOMASO’S FORTUNE, AND 
. FLOTSAM. OTHER STORIES, 


. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 14. THE LAST HOPE, 


Prospectus post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 





RUS DIVINUM: & OTHER POEMS. 
By Major W. A. ADAM, M.P, 
2s. 6d. net. 
JOHN OUSELEY, LTD. 
Fleet Lane, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Svo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL 


From Things Heard and Secn. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swodenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENDORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOCK CATALOGUE 


25% Discount for Cash. 





———= 





HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send Parts I. and II. of the above on application. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Frobawk's Birds, 6 vols., £5 5s. 
Prints, Guide to Finger Print Identification, 

.; Lawrence's Hypnotisin, 6s., for 1s. 6d.; Stein's Sand Buried 

Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Haggard's A Gardener's Year, 
12s. 6d., for 6s. 6d.; Geo Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 
2 vols., 20s., for 12s. 6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 1) vols., 2ls.; Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 3 vols., G3s., for 256.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
Isth Century, 213 illus., £22 12s. €d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vois., 308.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 2ls.; 1908, 248. 100,000 
Books in Stock. Rare Books chased ; now zs paid.— 
HT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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MESSRS. 


CONSTABLE'S LIST 





CELT AND SAXON. 


300 pages, Cloth gilt, 6s, 
NoW READY. 


NOT GUILTY. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH 


An Uncompleted Novel. 


Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S New Novel 6s. 





THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL. 


NIGHTSHADE. By Pact Gwynne. 6s. 
LYDIA. A Novel. By Everarp Hopxtnxs. 


CUTHBERT LEARMONT. 


By Franxrort Moore. 6s. 


6s. 


The Story of a Conflict between Religion and Passion 


in Present-Day Scotland. By J. A. REVERMORT, Author of “Lucius Scarfield.” 6s. 


sy Demetra 


THE DUKE’S PRICE. 


and Kennetu Brown. 6s, 


THE TWISTED FOOT. By Henry Mizner Rivgovt, Author of “ Dragon’s Blood.” 


Illustrated, 6s. 


THE ROYAL AMERICANS. 


and the Sown,” &e. 6s. 


By Mary Hatrocx Foorr, Author of ‘The Desert 


COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. By Atice Brown. 6s. 





ON ANYTHING. 


Mr. BELLOC’S Latest Volume of Essays uniform 
with “On Everything” and “On Nothing” by the 


same writer. 5s. 





THE LAND OF THE HITTITES.| 


By JOHN ee D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

The TIMES.—“* We take leave of this volume with a sincere recommendation 
of it to all interested in the ancient records cf Western Asia.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ We know now that this long-forgotten city 
(Boghaz Keui) was for two ce enturies the capital of a powe rful kingdom which, 
with its allies and confederates, was a dominant force in We stern Asia, treating 
on equal t vas witl h the er eny ty Babylonia and the Pharaohs.’ 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 


JAPAN (1867-i9G9). 
By G. EF, UYEHARA, B.A. (Washington), D.Sc. (London). 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO CHINA. 
By LINDON BATES, Jr. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST 
By J. C.GREW. With 80 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, 10s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 
By PHILIP SANFORD MARDEN. Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


INDIA AND THE TARIFF PROBLEM. 
By H. B. LEES SMITH. 8s. Gd. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM. 
By H. HEATH BAWDEN. 6s. net. 


SIMPLE JEWELLERY. 
By R. LL, B. RATHBONE. A Handbook for Craftsmen and 
Teachers. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE POTTER’S CRAFT. 


A Practical Guide for the Studio and Workshep. By | 
CHARLES F. BINNS. 6s. net | 





PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA, 


An Autobiography. 12s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 


THE ASCENDING EFFORT. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. 4s. 6d. net. 


DEAD LETTERS. 
By MAURICE BARING. 4s. 6d. net. 


EIGHT FRIENDS OF THE GREAT. 
By W. P. COURTNEY. 6s. net. 


GEORGE MEEK, Bathchairman. 
By HIMSELF. With an Introduction by H.G. WELLS. 6s. 


[Second Edition, 
GATHERED LEAVES. 
From the Prose of MARY E. COLERIDGE. With a Memoir 
by EDITH SICHEL. 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RELIGION, 
1800-1800. By EDWARD MORTIMER CHAPMAN. 
8s. 6d. net. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 
jy MARIE HAY. New Cheap Edition. 6s, 


IN THE BORDER COUNTRY. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COOKERY BOOK OF LADY CLARK 


OF TILLYPRONIE. 
Arranged and Edited by CATHERINE FRANCES FRERE, 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. 
By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. Illustrated, 5s. 
[Second Edition, 








POETRY. 


HAMEWITH. By Cuartes Murray. 


Illustrated, 5s. net. 
POEMS WRITTEN IN EARLY 


With an Introduction by Awnprew Lana. 
[Second Edition, 


YOUTH. Including Poems 1851, and 


s omitted from the later editions of “ Modern Love” and Scattered Poems. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 6s. 


LAST POEMS. 


. 6d. _het 


Those hitherto unpublished in book form. 


By Grorce Merepirn. 











“TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 
CONQUERING CONSUMPTION. 


6s. net. 


4s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. By Sir Harry 


= nn G.C.M.G. With 591 Illustrations and 4 Maps, crown 4to, 
2is. net. 

This book is the result of Sir Harry Johnston's recent journeys in the United 
States, West Indies, and Tropical America. It attempts to exhibit in a 
scie tific manner the past and present position of the negro and “ coloured” 
mun in the New World. The book is copiously illustrated from out of the very 
large number of photographs and drawings which Sir Harry Johnston brought 
back with him from America as well as from Africa. 

“His descriptions of negro life and activities in the West are exhaustive 
and almirable....... valuable addition to ethnological science, and will be 
eagerly read by all who are interested in that remarkable race.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of “‘ The Complete Mountaineer.” 
With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended largely for that growing public who, while not them- 
selves mountaineers, yet take an interest in the high places of the earth, and 
enjoy the stirring adventures of enthusiastic climbers. 


RAMBLES IN SURREY. J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., 


B 
F.S.A. With 24 Dlustrations and a ae crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 
A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “Round about Wiltshire.” Wit 
Iijustrations in Colour by A. R. Quinton. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. A. G. Bradley is at his best......He blends description, history, and 
anecdote in the most entertaining way.’’—Truth, 
“ Written with all the grace and style that one looks for invariably in Mr. 

Brudley's works."’—Globs. 


TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. By A. J. 
FINBERG. With 100 Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, 
[Classis of Art. 
*‘ The book is indispensable to students of Turner.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Evory page abounds in telling description and sound criticism, and no book 
that we have seen gives so complete an idea of Turner within equal limits.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


GOLDEN DAYS IN MANY LANDS. By Wrvirrep 


H. LEYS. With 40 Plates, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY. By Arcupatt Re, 
M.B., F.R.S.E. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“It is not likely that any future book on heredity will surpass in width and 
thoroughness Dr. Archdall Reid's ‘Laws of Heredity.’ For he has the very 
gilts for a discourse on this great factor in our lives......He is just the man to 
write a book on heredity; indeed, he has done it so well that we may doubt 
whether anybody, as things are, will ever do it better It is a grand book.” 

—Spectator. 

“This work is exceptionally interesting and important, and will surely be of 
permanent value. One of the most thoughtful, comprehensive, and original 
contriLutions to the study of heredity which has yet appeared.”’ 

—British Medical Journal, 

“A book which must, we think, open to some extent a new epoch in ways of 
thinking about heredity."’"—Manchester Guardian, 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray 
LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.B.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 

“Tt is a delight to come across an author who combines profundity of know- 
ledye with clearness of exposition.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** No one can dip into this book without being interested.”"—Daiiy News, 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
CUARLES OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Chichele Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, lds. 6d. net. 

[Oman’s History of England. 

Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though not the 
first to appear, of the series which he is editing, aud deals with the history 
of England down to the Norman Conquest. 

“ Professor Oman has never had a more difficult ‘story to tell, and has never 
told one with greater vivacity and courage.’’"—Athenzum, 

“No other book extant covers the whole period so thoroughly, and at the 
game time so reasonably,’’"—Morning Post. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. By Cxartes Maseriretp. With 


22 Tilustrations, 2 Plans, and 2 Maps, small pott Svo, gilt top, cloth, 
2s. Cd. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. | Little Guides, 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Eruet E. Bicxye ut. 


With 32 L[lustrations and 4 Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
uct; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Jatile Guides, 


A BOOK OF THE BLACK FOREST. By C. E. Hucusrs. 
With 21 Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Colour, and 2 Maps by 
the Author, demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 

A pleasant and gossiping ramble around Baden-Baden, Pforzheim, Wildbad, 

Freiburg, Donaueschingen, and the hills and vatleys of that favoured regioa. 

“ An interesting, amusing, and useful book about one of the most delightful 
spots of Europe.”’—Siandard, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D, In 7 
vols. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

This is a completely New Edition reset with many Illustrations and 
new Maps. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. 


Reset in 12 vols. feap. Svo, 5s. net each. 

De Profundis and Prison Letters—Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime—The Duchess 
of Padua—Poems—Lady Windermere’s Fan—A Woman of No Importance— 
An Ideal Husband—The Importance of Being Earnest—A House of Pome- 
granates—Ilutentions —Essays—Salome, 


By 
h 30 





FICTION 


READY SEPTEMBER 
Look out for ar 


SIR PULTENEY: A FANTASY, 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
Order a copy in advance, 


LAURISTONS. By Joun Oxennam, Author of “My 


Lady of Shadows,” &c. Se iti 
Here in Mr. Oxenham’s story we have a man of an ne 
unblemished honour confronted suddenly with the alternati and 

himself at dreadful cost to others, or of sacrificing hia honour, i 
baits re ond living his life in ee — of the gallows, for 
chance of righting a grievous wro or which he was in Personally 
responsible. ” oe 


KINSMEN’S CLAY. By Magy Crosnre, Author of 


** Disciples.” 
“‘A memorable story of Irish Life. The friendship of the two girls j 
—— _— » _ book."’—Manchester Guardian. ’ - aie 
“ Miss Crosbie draws character excellently, and by imperceptible 
a charming epitome of social contrasts.’"—Morning Leader, . - a 


THE LITTLE COMPANY OF RUTH. By Avni §. 
HOLDSWORTH, Author of “ Joanna Trail, Spinster.” 

“The Little Company of Ruth,” by Annie E, Holdsworth, is a delightfy 
study of a country girl who comes into a fortune. The evolution of the fortune 
into a misfortune, and again into a fortune, is cleverly told, while the ai; 
to make Ruth into a society woman isa charming comedy that does not laek 
the _—~ of tragedy. The humour and pathos that make Annie E. Holds. 
worth’s books so popular reappear in the story of Ruth's relations with her 
four lovers, and give distinction to a bright little chronicle. 


ALISE OF ASTRA. By H. B. Margiorr Warsoy, 
Author of “A Midsummer Day’s Dream.” 

In his new romance Mr, Marriott Watson takes advantage of a recent 
critical condition in a Continental State which has now passed. The action 
passes in an almost feudal atmosphere, and there are wars and rumours of war, 

“Mr, Watson's dainty touch is admirably suited to this style of book.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ The author's style has a romantic flavour and brisk action of its own.” 


—Scotsman, 
THE LOST HALO. By Percy Warr, Author of 
“ The System,” ‘* Love and the Wise Men,” &c. 
A comedy of character rather than of adventure, it will be found full of 
movement, of humour, and of vivid pictures of life. 
“Mr. Percy White is at his best, and the characterisation shows once again 
the skill and deftness of a true artist."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The study is an exceedingly astute and interesting one.”"—Observer, 
THE HOUR AND THE WOMAN. By Consraycz 
NICELIN. 
**A novel of unusual quality.”.—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Miss Nicklin is to be congratulated on a rare achievement, She has taken 
for her heroine a woman unlikeable in almost every particular and obliges us to 
watch her efforts and follow hor fortunes with almost painful interest.” 


—Country Life. 
THE AFFAIR OF THE ENVELOPE. 1 


By Errenz 
WIGRAM. 


“The book attracts by its exuberance, its enthusiasm, and a certain charm of 


characterisation.’’—Spectator. 
METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each 
Ready Shortly 
Maarren Maarrens 
Louisz GERARD 
W. Perr Rings 
Preaay Wes.ina 
Frances Niumo Grezya 


HARMEN POLS 

THE HYENA OF KALLU 
NINE TO SIX-THIRTY 
A SPIRIT OF MIRTH 
INTO THE NIGHT 


THE CHARM saan Autce Perrin 
WIND ALONG THE WASTE Mavpe E. Annesisy 
JEMMY ABERCRAW Bernarp Care3 
THE LANTERN-BEARERS Mxrs. Avrrep Sinewics 
ASTRAY IN ARCADY Mary FE. Maxw 
CLAYHANGER Arnoutp Bennett 
THE MISSING DELORA CE. Paruirs Orpexuem 
THE WILD OLIVE Aornor or “Tue Inner Sueivs” 
CROSS AND DAGGER (38s. 6d.) 


Wn. Scorr Durrant 
MR. INGLESIDE E. V. Lucas 
BABES IN THE WOOD Mas. B. M. Crores 
THE DAY’S PLAY A. A. Mitxa 
THE EXCEPTION Oxntver ONIONS 
THE IMMORTAL CHARLATAN BRoszgr Exuor 
FINER GRAIN el Henny James 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE C.N.&A.M. Wituiamsoy 
THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE Ricnarp Bacot 
THE REST CURE W. B. Maxwe 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX 


E. &. Somervintz & Martin Ross 
SPLENDID ZIPPORAH Mavup Srerney Rawson 
THE GLAD HEART E. Mania ALpAygEs! 
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